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Increase Your Corn Profits by 
Increasing Your Yields 


Grow 2 to 12 bushels more corn 


on each acre you plant — 
by treating seed with SEMESAN 


simply 
Ea CH extra bushel of corn you get from your fields cuts growing costs and increases Pugs 
crop profits. Obtain these profitable extra bushels simply by treating your seed corn 
with Semesan Jr. This easy-to-use, inexpensive dust disinfectant protects early-planted 
seed against rotting, controls root-rot diseases and increases yields 2 to 12 bushels per 
acre. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture tests and thousands of growers have proved its value, 


éven to nearly disease-free seed. 


Costs only 2%4c an acre for field corn. Use it also for sweet corn. Get SEMESAN JR. 
from your dealer now. Ask him also for FREE pamphlets on Du Bay Seed Dis- 


infectants for other crops—Ceresan, for seed grains; Semesan Bel, the instantaneous 
potato dip; and Semesan, for flower and vegetable seeds and bulbs. 


Most dealers handle SEMESANJR. Those listed below 
carry a large stock and can quickly supply your needs 


COUNTY DEALER TOWN 
Aree Cornell Drug C0i..cccccces . Greenfield 
Faber & Parlee......... ..-- Greenfield 
LECT is (i NT 505s sateeessesnnd Corning 
Wes Be Rss 50 6:00:00 0pe0eenens Corning 
Appanoose....../ App. Co. Farmers’ Ex., Ine.Centerville 
Audubon..... Souls Be BONOT. co ccnacagaceeesace Exira 
Reinemund Hardware Co.....Audubon 
ice | IT »eKacena & Wiese......ccccces Keystone 
Blackhawk..... Red. Cross Drug Co.....cccess Waterloo 
A. C. Willford Seed Co....... Waterloo 
Boone....-+..06 Vi a i ene iohesee Boone 
ae Fee eccreece eRaria 
Bremer....... eeKoeberlie & Heyer Co.........- Sumner 
BHAI PRALCMABACT 0 is.cssicscncs Sumner 
Buerfa' Vista....C. F. Eckstam......... ane Marathon 
Henry's Drug Store...... Sioux Rapids 
; i eerie ..-Storm Lake 
TOL ee ae ae): ee ee Allison 
CRE TORU 8s 0060s ucve Parkersburg 


Calhoun.... 


Wee Be POE 0 16400604550 00008 Pomeroy 

Sidmore & Huff, Rexall Store...... 
swkbienh bons kakeewe see -Rockwell City 
Carroll....sc. ces Sturges & Rawhouser.......... Carroll 
ee re Gregersen Pharmacy...... ...-Atlantic 
a Sere ee Anita 
: CC Woodward, -cvcccccess . Griswold 
Cerro Gordo..... ae So ee eee coccece ROCK Well 
Cherokee....... P. O. MceWilliams...... caaeeee Cherokee 
B.S POOR ccs ckteenes ey 
Satterlee Drug Co.... ..Marcus 
Sjostrom ‘Bros. .... rere | 
Ressler Drug. Store. . -. Washta 
Clarke.....c.ses Rp ee ee «.ee.eOsceola 
London & Boehme...... ecccee COnceola 
lore = Otto A. Bjornstad Co..........Spencer 
Dallas....san...J. A. Cummings & Co..........spencer 
Fowler’s Drug Store.....cccccccess Adel 
McCreary Hardware Co........-. Perry 
Perry Drug -Store... aetene’ Perry 
C...As ROE k0.0ne odaseen beens MeEDOee 
R. BE. Morrtill...cccsces ssaeeses WRC 
Decatur......... Van Werden & SomS...cccce-c--- Leon 
Des Moines....-.Turner'’s Seed Store.. .- Burlington 
Dickinson....... i <B GU. cab ikcecccteessenseens« Terri) 
eS Ser Ringstéd Pharmacy .......e.- Ringsted. 
Franklin........ Farmers: Elevator Co......... Hamptorr 
L. E. Gray, Gray’s Drug Shop. Hampton 
Je ds PERUOGRRT .cicces S00 nese Hampton 
Carl PF. BokmevVe?..cccccccses Sheffield 
Greene... ...00.% Carl H. Johnson...... jannaed Churdan 
ee ere OP 





Arend Dreyer 


Gletty Drug Ce... 


sa kae.ere Sine ea a Aplington 
...-Parkersburg 


Burrows Drug Co..... nine 0.0 ai Dumont 


eoee O. A. Runquist 





Lohrville 


L. R. Sidmore, Rexall Store....Manson 





SEMESAN JR 


Dust Disinfectant 
for 


Seed Corn 


ANALYSIS 
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Look for the yellow can with 
the red Du Bay Diamond when 


you buy SEMESAN JR. 


Seed Disinfectants 


SEMESAN 


COUNTY DBALER TOWN COUNTY DEALER TOWN 
GPUNGY ....0.6.% Halden & Smith Dr. Co..Grdy. Center Osceola..... eee A. A. BuchholZ..ccccecccccccce -Melvin 
Farmers Coop. Elevator Co..... Stout Bred A. Combe. .cvccscececccane SIDICR 
GiURNPIO...6606655 J, — Es vos ens saan Ee Fred Newquist ...ccccccccceceesbssex 
>, W. Dowd........--.-Guthrie Center ote f - 

O. G Waker.......... ‘Guthrie Conter Palo Alto....... G. L. Voss & Son.....+.....West ‘Bend 

a A oS eae Panora Plymouth....... Larson & McMahon...........Kingsley 

Dolee RAVE! sé cesceweccsacsecs cease Spotts & Post....cccsccccccees be Mars 

O. D. Stotts ..ccccccccccecssssens Yale Pocahontas..... Aen: Te. BRECON COR sco cis:cc0 decode sc ONUE 
HMamillton....seod Anderson Drug Co...........- Stanhope ©. BE; Weis csecee Gnwhee bit wcleac cee 
W. C. Fastenow.......... Webster City DNs taseevan dene Cory Hardware Co........++...lkhart 

Miller Drug Co........... Webster City Farmers Elevator Co.......... Alleman 
Mancock......... Wilson DTU COisciccseesees ...Garner lowa Seed Co........++.....Des Moines 
Hardin..........J BSD). WGRVOR «oa pasioinceccs seed Ackley E. L. Watkins..........+2-0.-- Grimes 
| BS Re oa Toe ecn: Eldora Pottawattamie..O. A. Grulke..........ccececeece Avoca 

Independent Transfer Co...lowa Falls Scofield’s Feed and Seed Co..C. Bluffs 

WO: GTM scons v0ke seine Radcliffe E. C. Thompson & Co.........Hancock 
Harrison........ A. CS. WE De OG. vciddevecesnwcct Logan G. C. Maxwell...........+c..+ Oakland 
Robt. W. Harvey...... Missouri Valley Poweshiek......Quegg Drug Co....... pid ssa Brooklyn 

’. E. Tamisiea.......Missouri Valley Mathews» Drug Co........cee-. Grinnell 
Humboldt--.....Farmers Coop. CoO.......-..+0+- Renwick oo Ore Chas. G. Witt, Hardware...Davenport 
Ge RUSO iy 65:66 uneiecee tae Humboldt BON 605s xc 0s Levendahl Drug Co............. Harlan 

A. RR. Martiticss sec ovecneeceses Renwick R. E. Poole Feed and Seed*Co.. Harlan 

Sowa. .......0.. Swezey & GiIMMOnS.s...css<0 Marengo NS so aes -..Joseph Bachmann & Co......Granville 
Jaakeon. ......6. R. T.. Heasety. occas diteesae Maquoketa Farmers Mutual Coop. Co........: Alton 
SRAGGPE oo ccksucs Gee. B. Week <scccevadstae ee Colfax Paul B. Harding............ Hawarden 
Pred J. Que. sscnss eccccseees Lynnville Hull Pharmacy ......-..--. wees Hull 

Monroe Pharmacy ...cccevcee Monroe Henry De Kraag.........Sioux Center 

P. J. JOOGSOn, .scaceor Ae ee Newton W. A. Marienau .........-...4-- Ireton 

G. H. Nolen..... Se Yewton H. J. Schalekamp........Sfoux Center 

W. T. Peterg@ens iiisccsccesscce Newton DIO. 50 s:00-5 ay aap sreeseveesecoeses COM 
Keokuk......... Corner Drug Store..........Sigourney “4 KB. Clark...... teed er eeeeees Nevada 
Kossuth........ Paine & Sorenson...........-++4 Algona W: L. Tipton & Son........... Nevada 
Lee G. W. Heller & Son Weokuk Alvin J, Sowers......... eecccces Story 
+ ot tata ae Bee so eas Aether = TO MIOP. ne oie es sind Stephenson Drug Co......... Clearfield 

inn ..+¢..Farmers Mut. Creamery Co...Coggon Union Crest Haradw: Cc Crest 
ae EES Weber & Huston...Columbus Junction =~ “""***""* 2S teeth» gh ae ee de aepbte- 
Newcomb & Mathews......... Creston 

ST eee e Ome BIG e062 5600 ove saree os Nord Flour & Feed Co......... Creston 
Lyon. cattle ibe okee: Bo TS ecwnes svepetictienenad Alwood Wapello........ pe AREA eer ee’ Agency 
Madison........ Montross Pharmacy......... Winterset Warren.... Ady & Myers Indianola 
M. Young & Co., Inc. ....... eee, ss tea ty a Heerema Drug ..............-Indianola 
Mahaska........ Leighton Drug Co..........0. Leighton McCoy Hardware Co......... Indianola 
Marion......... Fred U. Mick.....-....++...+.. Bussey Washington.... Fred L. Stewart.......... Washington 
O: °°, BOT .6..cccekesccus Pleasantville Ww Mevers ‘ , lerto 
Marshall........ Warmers Misv. Co... ... Green Micuatein Ee ee Meyers & Bracewell.........«/ Aller ton 
Marshall Implement Co..Marshalltown Webster........ Wie Wis Miers és sovowecog cence os Gowrie 
Stephen Drug Co........ Marshalltown Sackett & Haire...........Fort Dodge 
Monroe......... ST A; DIRE, 6.5 ccces cess eae Albia Winneshiek.....S. E. Brickner & Co...........Decorah 
Montgomery....Stanton Pharmacy etwas aa Stanton Woodbury......Michael’s Seed Store.......Sioux City 
Use SS TIN ak ce canceae scant Villisca E. J. eT ere orrectionville 
Muscatine...... Thompson Bros. Co..........Muscatine Perkins Seed & Bird Store.Sioux City 
O’Brien......... Farmers Coop. ASSSM.......... Sheldon Wertz Seed Co....... eooees Sioux City 
Lage Bros. Pharmacy...... Sutherland Wright......... Schultz Drug Co..............belmond 
Lage Bros. Pharmacy........ Paullina Linetvarger & TRG y.scccscice Clarion 
Be. Us TROMRB co daeeee sees 92 Hartley . Ro EB. Roper...cccocccccee kagie Grove 

e J _ 

Jobbers of the Du Bay Seed Disinfectants in Iowa 

D y Churchill Drug Co.........00 .Burlington George P. Sexauer & Son.....Des Moines 

Churchill Drug Co....... ....Cedar Rapids Torbert Drug Co.......eeeee5....-Dubuque 

Hamilton Seed and Coal Co..Cedar Rapids Saar Brothers ........e+e+e-F ort Madison 


Harle-Haas Company......Council Bluffs 


Younkerman Seed Co....... Council Bluffs 
Brown-Camp Hardware Co....Des Moines 
Des Moines Drug Co........ ..Des Moines 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


oe 


JR.* 
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J. W. Edgerly & Co.............Ottumwa 
Hornick, More & Porterfield..Sioux City 
Sioux City Seed Co.....ceeeee.-Sioux City 
Wertz Seed Company.:..e....Sioux City 


JR. 





Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions of The Bayer Co., Inc., and E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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CO-ee- 9°? ctands for INDEPENDENT ...a name 


you can depend on as an unerring 
guide to quality gasoline and lubricants 
for your motor car, truck and tractor. 


. This distinctive trade-mark of the big blue “I” 























in the red seal greets you at filling stations in 
your locality. It is a symbol of highest quality 
-- of personal service..of guaranteed satisfaction. 
Ww Back of the INDEPENDENT trade-mark is an 
organization rich in experience, knowledge and 
ds resources. Every step in the production of INDE- 
; PENDENT Gasoline and Oil is under careful 
Melvin laboratory control. The INDEPENDENT OIL 
"Rood AND GAS COMPANY produces its own crude 
Seal oil from its own wells, refines the oil in its own 
gine refineries . . . and distributes from hundreds of 
ikhar service stations, garages and tank wagons. 
Moines 
a Cream of the Crude 
oer INDEPENDENT claims no monopoly on 
min quality. There are other excellent brands of oil 
‘Harlan and gasoline.- But this you can depend on... 
~ Alton INDEPENDENT Gasoline and Motor Oils are 
vg Htl built to unusually high standards ... are ex- 
_lreton celled by none! 
Nevada Highest quality products are essential to most 
éartield economical operation of power machinery. 
Creston Heavy loads call for motor my 
Agency oils that are durable and de- iA 
dianola pendable, motor fuel that , (| 
zingtom burns cleanly and uniform- 2 
yi ly. The INDEPENDENT 
oan OIL AND GAS MAN in your 
fonville community will gladly tell 
ax City you more about these pro- 
Clason ducts. A trial order will tell 
ie you much more. 
owa s : 
olnes INDEPENDENT OILAND GAS CO. 
juque ’ @ 19291. O. & G. Co. (F1) 
dison 
a Depend on 
INDE! ENDEN 
GASOLINE AND MOTOR OIL , 
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MASTER FARMERS Cattle feeding is 

FEED STEERS one of the big jobs 
of the 1928 Master Farmers. The article 
on page 5 tells of their feeding experi- 
ences and practices. 


HOW GOOD ARE The record of per- 

YOUR HOGS? formance test carried 
on at the Iowa State College gives the 
best opportunity available for the hog 
breeder to find out whether his strains 
produce economically. tead the article 
on page 8. 


FERTILIZERS More corn belt farmers 

FOR CORN are experimenting with 
different kinds of ‘fertilizers for corn evy- 
ery year. In the article on page 14, H. 
W. Warner summarizes the results of 
experimental work in this field. 


WITH FLOOD IN The _ installment of 

THE JUNGLE Flood’s travel articles 
on page 12 tells of the preparation for the 
last hitch in the journey to the Pacific. 
The professor whom they ran across in 
the bush proves that there are a good 
many handicaps to exploration in = un- 
known parts. 


HOW IT FEELS TO This is the experi- 

BE IN JAIL ence the hero of 
the serial story, “Land lLiunger,”” is hav- 
ing right now. Read the current install- 
ment starting on page 15. 


PICKING OUT NEW “Spring Window 
WINDOW CURTAINS Frocks” is the 
title of the leading article in the Home- 
making Department this week. Look for 
it on page 22. 


SPRAYING THAT Don't say that spray- 
DOESN’T PAY ing is no good, if 
your apples have worms in them. Per- 
haps the spray wasn't put on right. In 
the article on page 10, H. E. Nichols tells 
about some of the most frequent errors 
made in handling the spraying prograim. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING The Washington 
AT WASHINGTON? letter appears on 
page 8 this week. Notice the report on 
the appearance of Secretary Hyde before 
the house and senate agricultural com- 
mittees. The editorial on page 6 gives a 
summary of the points that farm organ- 
izations claim must be considered in any 
effective farm bill. 


WITH THE IOWA The Iowa assembly 

LEGISLATURE adjourns on the day 
that this issue of Wallaces’ Farmer reach- 
es our readers. <A good bit of the impor- 
tant business of the session is being 
crowded into the last few days. The re- 
port on page 11 is therefore incomplete, 
tho it does indicate the situation on the 
hill at the time the paper went to press. 





BETTY’S SCRAPBOOK 

Appearing in this issue is the third of 
a series of lessons for little cooks,. to be 
mounted in the Little Betty Scrapbook. 

Betty is a real child, and her mother 
has worked out a simple course in home 
cooking. The lessons are written so that 
children will understand them and love 
doing them. 

If your daughters do not have serap- 
books, you will want to send 10 eents to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
one. The first two lessons are mounted 
in the book, so that if you save the les- 
sons in this issue, you may go on with the 
class. 

Elsewhere in this issue, you will find 
letters from some of Betty's new friends. 
Occasionally, Betty will answer these let- 
ters thru our pages. 


HE HAD 

“Well, who's been waiting the longest?” 
asked the physician cheerfully, as he 
opened the door of his consultation of- 
fice. ; 

“I think I have, doctor,” said a tailor, 
rising and presenting a bill. “I delivered 
your clothes three years ago.” 








Suppose someone offered to 


add 10% to 30% more power to 





your engine— 
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lower oil consumption 


ie" y |___L— pee, 


15% to 50% — 


reduce your repair bills 25% 


You’d want to know how and why 
The “how” is the amazing New Mobiloil 


The “why” is told below 


In spite of our scientific prejudice against superlative 
language, we are prepared to make some very strong 
statements about the New Mobiloil. We assure you 
that, compared with the actual test facts, they are 
conservative. 

For example: We are willing to assure you that 
use of the New Mobiloil in your car, truck or tractor 
engine, provided you use the correct grade as specified 
on the Mobiloil Chart, will help it develop 10% to 
30% more power than other oils generally supplied 
for the same purpose. Our road and laboratory tests 
have bettered the higher figure. 

Thousands of miles of rigid speed tests on the 
Atlantic City Speedway have shown that the New 
Mobiloil consumes more slowly than other high- 
grade oils of equal body. And it is an established 
engineering fact that the oil which lasts longest at 
high speed also lubricates best at any speed. This 
amazing wearing quality of the New Mobiloil means 
a saving of 15% to 50% in oil consumption, fewer 
repair balls, and less time lost through costly 
breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply we recommend the §55-gallon 
and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. On 
these large containers your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells the correct grade for your car, tractor 
and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 





Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
yous dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 

















1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine Engine zine Engine 
PASSENGER S = 

cans 7HBRRRBABGE 

E Ss & & A , = 

a|sl|al|z2 = = 

Auburn, 6-66...... iis ; A 
3 yl..... | BB | Arc.| BB | Are Arc. Are. 

“other medels | A | Arc.} A | Arc. Arc. A 
eee Be Are Arc. Are. 
Cadillac .. BB | Arc. Arc. Arc. Arc. 


Chandler Special Six aa . 
“other models | A | Arc. 
Chevrolet. cose | & bie 
Chrysler, 4cyl...... | .. ; 
“Imperial... | BB | Arc. 


: a :) ww 
: PP rrr: PPP rr sa 
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“other models | A | Arc. Arc A 
De Soto * RA [Ase Pasa ; see 
Dodge Brothers... . A’ | Arc. Arc. Arc. Arc. 
eee. A | Arc. Arc. cove Arc. 
Se A |Arc. Arc. Arc. oe 
Ms) 4, srt anstec she A | Arc. Arc. Arc. Arc. 
Ford, Model A A | Arc. Arc. ie 
“ Model T. Sane es E E 
BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
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Gardner, 8-cyl..+... 
“other models 
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Graham-Paige.. .. ae 
EP A |Arc.| A Are. 
Hupmobile........ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc Are. Arc. 
__ Sera BB | Arc.| BB | Arc Arc. ieee 
Marmon, 8-cyl...... | A | Arc. Arc Arc. See 
“ other models ae A A A 
ree A_| Arc. Arc. Arc. 


: 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6. | BB | Are. 
- F other models | A } Are. 


A 
A_ | Are. 
Peerless, 72, 90,91. -- LBBL A 


other models | A | Arc. Arc. 
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Plymouth, ...... . | A Jf Arc. eet es — 

SR A | Arc. Arc. Arc. Are. 

Sea Arc. Arc. Arc. Arc. 

Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB | Arc. Arc. : “is 
“ other models | BB | A A A A 

Studebaker........ A | Are. Arc.| A | Are. Arc. 

Velie, -cyl....... BB | Arc. a ee) ee ieee 
a, See A | Are. Arc.| A | Are. Are. 
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Mobiloil 
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Making Money in Feeding Beef Cattle 


Master Farmers Make Steer Feeding Part of Successful Farm Program 


is important business with a majority of 
the 1928 Master Farmers. Six out of the 
fifteen men are outstanding cattle feeders, both 
in number of steers fattened and in the skill 
and foresight used in conducting the opera- 
tion. ‘Two others feed steers regularly, tho 
in smaller numbers, and two others have ocea- 
sionally fed eattle in carload lots during the 
last few years. One Master Farmer, Hervey 
Hazen, of Lee county, is a careful and con- 
structive breeder of beef Shorthorns, largely 
marketed as breeding stock. 
In all, twelve out of the fifteen 1928 Master 
Farmers are depending or have depended large- 


(ie grain and roughage into beef 

















Seed meal and a molasses feed) are fed on 


ly on beef cattle in their plans for making a 
living, building up their soils and marketing 
their erops profitably. Beef cattle have ne 
always returned these men a profit, vet as 
whole, the enterprise has been one that oh 
to make possible the very creditable financial 
showing that this group is able to make. 

The type of beef cattle enterprise on these 
farms has been altered from time to time to 
meet changed conditions, and 


. 


By Jay Whitson 


pasture. In August or September, they are 
put on a full feed of shelled corn and a liberal 
amount of protein supplement. These cattle 
are fattened on approximately fifty bushels of 
corn per head—a small amount of grain, con- 
sidering the gains and the finish. Mr. Reimer 
is thoroly eonvineed that steers about a year 
old will make better gains on a limited grain 
ration on pasture than on a full feed of grain 
on pasture or in dry lot at this age. 

Earl Elijah, of Cedar eounty, and Bert 
Schuelke, of Buena Vista county, both feed 
around 200 head of cattle each year. Each 
so handles his feeding operations that he comes 
close to having one or more droves of cattle 
on the farm the year around. They buy and 
market several times each year. They buy cat- 
tle at the feeder markets and also pick up feed- 
ers in small numbers in their own and nearby 
communritiés. Both like to feed good quality 
eattle, finished well enough to top the market, 


but have found that not infrequently a better 


has found that this paving has made possible 
better gains on the cattle and hogs, less wasted 
grain and easier and earlier hauling of manure 

Q. J. Kalsem, of Story county, feeds three to 
six carloads of steers each year. He handles 
cattle of good quality, nearly always, and fin- 
ishes them to top or near top condition. He 
keeps about twenty-five Shorthorn beef cows 
and grows and feeds a earload of baby beef. 
The remainder of his feeding cattle are range- 
raised, bought either at the river markets ‘er 
direet from producers. 

Mr. Kalsem has two silos and is a strong be- 
liever in the use of silage in eattle feeding. He 
has fattened steers very successfully while they 
were running on sweet clover pasture. He uses 
linseed and cottonseed meal and molasses feed 
in his cattle feeding operations, as well as large 
amounts of legume hay during the non-pasture 
season. 

On the Poweshiek county farm operated by 
Otto F. Schultz and his brother Henry, one lot 
of around 100 head of cattle is fattened yearly. 
Recently, these cattle have been finished for 
market during the summer or. 





in an effort to adapt it to the 
needs of the other farm enter- 
prises. This article will not 
discuss in detail the beef cattle 
enterprise on these farms, but 
rather give a group of items 
and facts dealing with changes 
in methods of care and feeding 
that might be of value to other 
cattle feeders. 


Produces Calves on Farm 


For each of the last twenty- 
ene vears, Ed Reimer, of Craw- 
ford county, has fed a carload 
of Angus ealves produced on 
the farm. Previous to this 
time, the calves raised were fat- 
tened as two-year-olds. The use 
of Angus eattle on this farm 
goes back to 1890, when Mr. 
Reimer’s father, who operated 
the farm before 1898, bought 
an Angus bull. Long-continued 
growing of Angus on the farm 
does not prejudice Mr. Reimer 
avainst the other beef breeds. 
Fe regularly fattens range-grown Herefords 
also. 

A considerable number of cattle offered for 

sale at the auction following the Denver Live- 
stock Show have been bought by Mr. Reimer 
for his neighbors and himself. For several 
years he has finished one or more loads of 
these western eattle for the International show. 
While his yearlings have never got within the 
prize money, each of the last five or six years 
they have got by the sifting committee and 
brought, when sold, a premium that made the 
showing profitable. 
_ To most cattle feeders, the mention of feed- 
Ing cattle for the International immediately 
calls up a vision of cattle fed a heavy grain 
ration for eight to twelve months. That’s not 
Ed Reimer’s way. His yearlings have made 
gains of 550 te 650 pounds from Denver in 
January to Chicago in December, with a full 
grain ration for four months or iess. 

The ealves reeeive all the lezume hay (large- 
ly clever) they want, plus a light grain tation 
of corn and oats until’ grass time. A light 
frain ration plus a protein supplement (lin- 








chance of profit has come in handling poorer 
quality steers, butcher stuff, or thru feeding to 
a ‘‘half-fat’’ condition. 

Earl Elijah, in particular, has been handling 
considerable cattle that were marketed for beef 
with only a small amount of grain fed. Silage 
and lezume hay with a protein concentrate have 
produced cheap gains during the winter and 
spring. ‘‘Topping off’’ steers wintered thus 
with a grain ration for a few weeks, either in 
the dry let or after pasturing a couple of 
months, has proved to be a good method. Mr. 
Elijah has also found the eutting of whole 
corn with a silage cutter, for a considerable 
period in the fall, an excellent method of put- 
ting cattle on feed. 

Until recently, both Schuelke and Elijah have 
kept herds to raise baby beeves. Schuelke dis- 
posed of his cow herd primarily because of 
bloat trouble experienced in pasturing red clo- 
ver. His 320-acre farm is all tillable, and he 
has kept nearly the entire farm under rotation. 
He has paved a large part of his cattle and hog 
feeding lots with concrete. Several of the 1928 
Master Farmers have put down some outside 
conerete, but not as large an amount. Schuelke 





fall. The Schultz brothers keep 
thirty to forty head of Short- 
horn cows to raise calves. To 
these are added other calves 
and yearlings purchased lecal- 
ly. In the last few years they 
have removed some of the un- 
certainties of marketing by 
selling their steers at home to 
an lowa packing firm. 


Hogs Make Better Gains 


Lewis T. Newton, of Marion 
eounty, also maintains a Here- 
ford beef cow herd of about 
twenty head. In addition to 
the calves raised, he generally 
fattens one or two carloads of 
purchased steers. He likes to 
feed cattle primarily because 
his hogs gain better following 
steers during the winter. 

Frank Everett, of Mahaska 
county, used to fatten lambs in 
considerable numbers. He quit 
this in 1918, and has been fat- 
tening two or three earloads of 
steers yearly the last few years. He prefers to 
handle calves and yearlings bought locally. He 
feeds for a possible profit, of course, but also 
to turn hay, roughage and grain into manure. 

In 1926 and 1927, the Master Farmer groups 
have each year contained a man who regularly 
fattened eattle and also had a really good dairy 
herd. Burrell C. Foster, of Washington county, 
belongs to this select group. Beef cattle have 
been a major enterprise with him since he be- 
gan operations about twenty years ago. He buys 
one or two carloads of steers in the fall, winters 
them on rough feed, corn stalks, clover and per- 
haps some grain, and finishes them on a grain 
ration on pasture the following summer. 

There is nothing new or startling about the 
cattle feeding operations of these Master Farm- 
ers. What interests me is that of the eight regu- 
lar feeders and the three that feed irregularly, 
no two feed alike. Each has attempted to adapt 
his feeding methods, and the size and quality 
of the cattle, to his own farm and conditions. 
This, after all, is the big job, to fit the beef 
cattle feeding and the rest of the farm enter- 
prises together so they really make up a well- 
balanced farm business. 
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RENEWING MORTGAGES 

EVERAL eases have come to our attention 

recently of men who took out mortgages in 
1925 and now are unable to renew them for the 
same amount. In insurance 
eompanies who loaned in 1925 wanted to loan 
more at that time. Generally speaking, from 
1922 to 1926 the insurance companies did their 
best to maintain an optimistic attitude concern- 
ine the future of land values. Now they are 
apparently reversing their attitude and becom- 
Ing pessimistic right at the time when values 
are at rock bottom and a’spirit of optimism is 
more justified than at any time in the past ten 
years. We would like to give the insurance 
companies and other loaning agencies some ad- 
vice concerning the renewing of mortgages. 

First, the poliev of suddenly demanding that 
aman pay off $3,000 or $4,000 on his mortgage 
when it comes due is likely to result in more 
foreclosures rather than If foreclosure 
does not result the banks will be loaded up with 
some slow paper or the farmer himself will be 
erippled from lack of liquid eapital. Only ina 
few cases will the demands of the loan com- 
pany have merely the effeet of causing the 
farmer to be less extravagant. 

We ean well sympathize with the desire of 
the insurance companies to eut their loans down 
to 50 per cent of the reasonable market value. 
In order to carry out this plan most effectively, 
however, the borrower should be given warning 
several years in advance. Is it possible that 
some of these insurance companies wish to pick 
up land at a bargain under foreclosure? We 
doubt this, because we believe that they already 
have more land than they want. 

For the sake of the state and the insurance 
companies both, we believe that land should, so 
far as possible, be left in the hands of the pres- 
ent owners. In order to increase the value of 
the land as security we would suggest that the 
insurance companies take into account soil 
building programs, ete. In renewing the loan 
the insurance company might insist that so 
many tons of limestone per aere be applied and 
that so manv acres of legumes should be seeded 
each year for the next four vears. Of course, 


some eases the 


less. 


provisions of this sort should vary according to 
the section of the state. It is common experi- 
ence with foreclosed farms, however, that for 
several years preceding the foreclosure little 
clover has been seeded and little manure has 
been hauled out. 

The time has come when the people who loan 
money on Iowa land should take a broader 
gauged attitude. They are going to have to 
work more closely either with the present own- 
ers or with tenants who take care of the prop- 
erty after it is foreclosed. 

The attitude which some loan agencies are 
now taking would have been well warranted 
ten years ago, or even five years ago. But 
now that Iowa land values are on a firm rock 
bottom basis the time has finally come for a 
broad, liberal policy based on fundamental 
knowledge of what makes and maintains lowa 
soil values. There is a wonderful opportunity 
here for those insurance companies which see a 
great human need. The service which they ren- 
der will not alone be to the mortgaged land 
owners of Iowa but to themselves, 

It is fair to say that several insurance com- 
panies have already adopted the policy we have 
suggested. They are working with the farmer, 
realizing that cooperation will help all con- 
cerned and give them a greater chance of pre- 
venting loss on the loan held. Farm folks ap- 
preciate fair treatment and are quick to re- 
spond to the encouragement it gives. 





HOW MUCH LIME? 

F A MAN has a strongly acid soil_and plenty 

of money to spend, he should apply three or 
four tons of ground limestone per acre. But if 
he is short of cash and has strong need for 
part of his money elsewhere in the farming 
business, he had best apply only one ton per 
acre until he gets better fixed financially. 
Pennsylvania experiments on acid soil. prove 
the point very clearly. Two and one-half tons 
of lime per acre doubled crop vields. One ton 
of lime per acre inertased crop yields only 80 
per cent. The last ton and one-half of lime, 
while it was worth more than it cost, was nev- 
ertheless only about one-fourth as effective as 
the first ton of lime. 

On the basis of profits it could be said that 
a heavy application of lime returned about 350 
per cent on the investment, whereas a light ap- 
plication returned about 750 per cent on the 
investment. 

The conelusion to be drawn from _ these 
Pennsylvania experiments would seem to be 
that a heavy application of lime is usually best 
if the finances permit, but if there is a money 
shortage it is wise to apply a ton or even only 
a half ton rather than not apply lime at all. 





SELLING DIRECT 

AST year, over seven and one-half million 

dollars’ worth of stock. mostly hogs, were 
shipped direct from local shipping associations 
in Ohio to the packers. This was not direct 
buying by packers, tho; it was direct selling 
by producers. The Eastern States Company, 
which is associated with the National Livestock 
Producers, handled the sale from the associa- 
tions to the packers. 

The Eastern States Company has made mon- 
ey for the producer and has saved money for 
the packer by working in cooperation with ter- 
minal cooperative commission firms and by be- 
ing in a position to go into the terminals to fill 
orders when this was desirable. No bad effects 
have been observed on the terminal markets 
due to these direct shipments. 

Whether we like it or not. more hogs every 
year are going direct from the country to the 
packers. Cooperative concentration points, co- 


operative sales companies to tie up the local 
shipping associations, the concentration points 


— 


and the terminals, will help make this move 
ment a step in the direction of greater market 
ing efficiency and of greater bargaining power 
on the part of the farmer. Without such co. 
operative efforts to take advantage of the sity. 
ation, the saving will all go to the packers, and 
the cooperatives will be left in a more dis. 
organized state than they have been since the 
movement started. 

The cooperative movement has its choice of 
controlling direct shipping in its own interest 
or of letting itself be ruined by it. Why not 
a concerted effort on the part of shipping as. 
sociations and terminal cooperatives to master 
the situation in the interest of the producer? 





WHAT THE FARM GROUPS ASK 


HE heads of the American Farm Bureau 

Federation, the National Farmers’ Union, 
and the National Grange, last week sent a let. 
ter to the chairmen of the committees of con. 
gress that are considering farm legislation, 
This letter declared: 

‘“There are, in our opinions, four requisites 
which must be met by any legislation to permit 
it to qualify properly as farm relief, These 
requisites are: 

“1. It should make the tariff effective on all 
farm crops so that surpluses will not be per. 
mitted to depress the domestic price to the 
world level of prices 

“*2. It should be ot such nature that the con. 
trol and disposition of agricultural surpluses 
are adequately provided for. 

‘*3. It should contain provisions, which are 
automatic in their operation, to check over-pro- 
duction. 

‘“‘4. It should provide for farmer ownership 
and control of marketing organizations, with 
due consideration to cooperative associations 
already established.”” ~ 

The same points were stressed a few weeks 
ago by the Corn Belt Committee. There is, 
therefore, practical unanimity ameng farm 
groups as to the principal features a farm bill 
must contain if it is to be effective. 

In presenting these fundamentals, the farm 
organizations declared: ‘‘It is too evident to 
need more than mention that legislation, to be 
of benefit to agriculture, must be of such na- 
ture that it will increase the farmers’ net in- 
come. The American farmer must have an 
American price for his farm products in order 
to maintain an American standard of living; 
any legislation which stops short of attempting 
to secure this certainly will not suffice.’’ 

This is a clear and intelligent statement of 
what three great farm organizations, repre- 
senting organized agriculture, want. It should 
be a valuable statement not only for farm folks 
but likewise for President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde to consider. 





TARIFF TROUBLES 

N THE special session, farm efforts to put 

higher tariffs on farm products are going 
to collide head on with plans for the expansion 
of exports of manufactured goods. <A writer 
in The Nation, speaking of the proposed in- 
crease in the tariff on Argentine corn, says: 

‘“‘But for the sake of $1,000,000 worth ci 
pigeon food, we arouse Argentine prejudice and 
start an-Argentine campaign to bar the $178.- 
899,000 worth of automobiles and silk stock- 
ings and machinery which she purchases froz 
us. Thus the tariff aids prosperity.’’ 

This is the argument we are going to run 
into many times during the tariff debate. As 
an argument, it has some merit. So has tlie 
farm plea that a reduced tariff on manufac- 
tured goods would let Europe buy more farm 


products and pay more for them. But there, 


are few votes behind this farm view. There 
are a lot behind the view that combats it. 
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movefTHE MACHINE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


arket U NEMPLOYMENT hits the city hardest, yet 
pews the farm gets part of the impaet. Unem- 
ch “OB ployment in town means decreased buying pow- 
© Sitti, for farm products. It means a poorer op- 
8, and portunity for the surplus of young people that 
€ «is-Beome from the farm to the city every year. It 
ce the neans harder conditions for the farmers who 
? are being forced to the city by low prices of 
ce Offsrm products and by the increasing use of me- 
terest hanical power on the farm. 
1y not The committee of the United States senate on 
Ng as-Hmemployment, headed by Senator Couzens, of 
nasterBvichigan, has just made a report that states 
cer? Bithe puzzle if not the answer of one phase of un- 
employment when it says: 
K “Technological unemployment covers that 
vast field where, thru one device or another, 
ureatfend chiefly thru a machine supplanting a hu- 
Union,fiman, skilled workers have found that their 
a let-Mtrades no longer exist and that their skill is no 
f con-flonger needed. What becomes of these men? 
lation, #What ean be done about these thousands of in- 
dividual tragedies? What do these individual 
uisites fitravedies mean to society as a whole? 
yermit# ‘It is an imponderable thing. Some of the 
Theseflexperienced witnesses who appeared before 
your committee stated that new industries ab- 
on allfisorb the labor turned adrift by machine devel- 
€ per-fopment. The automobile, the airplane, the ra- 
0 thefidio, and related industries were suggested as 
examples. Undoubtedly there is much truth in 
these statements, but nevertheless we are not 
lieved of the individual problem. It offers 
hittle to the skilled musician to say that he, who 
ch arefhas devoted his life to his art, may find a job 
r-pro-fin a factory where radio equipment is manu- 
factured. Then there is the delay, that inev- 
itable period of idleness when readjustments 
are being effected, the suffering, the loss, the 
enforced change in environment. True, this 
may all be ‘the price of progress,’ but society 
has an obligation to try, at least, to see that 
all this ‘price’ does not become the burden of 
he worker.’”’ 

How is society to do it? We are only mak- 
ing guesses so far. Yet it is something to real- 
e that this is a situation that can be cured 
only by intelligent action. Luck and accidents 
won't help much. Our progress may come from 
individual initiative but the wounds left by 
this progress can only be healed by intelligent 
action of the whole social group. We have 
rained some ground when we recognize this. 
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KEEP SHOES ON THE FREE LIST 


UR shoe manufacturers have long felt that 
they were the most efficient in the world, 
hould find that even with high priced American labor 


nt of 
repre- 


FOLKS Bthey Gould produce shoes with less labor cost 
ecre= Hthan foreign manufacturers. It is now report- 
fed, however, that in Czechoslovakia a certain 
enterprising Czech, who spent some time in the 

Inited States learning our methods, has been 

> pul able to develop a factory along American lines. 


The result is that we now import almost as 
many shoes as we export. 

Congressman Wigglesworth, of Massachu- 
sets, therefore, presents in the March 15 issue 
of the Congressional Record, the plea of a large 


voing 
nsion 
vriter 
d in- 


YS: fnumber of shoe manufacturers for a 25 per cent 

th ‘d tariff. Almost in the same breath, Congress- 

178 man Wigglesworth states that it is the historic 
(d,¢ 


“* Gpolicy of the Upited States to allow products 
stock fie hides to ome into the eountry without 
frou paving any tariff, and to protect industries 
like shoe manefacturing with a tariff. To a 
philosopher, the Wigglesworth positien is ex- 
ceedingly amusing. To farmers, however, it 


» run 


A S$ 


s the fi, tragic. 

ula: | A few big cattle-feeders in Iowa, as well as 

farm Ithe western ranch men, may gain more from a 

mah ariff on hides than they would lese from a tar- 
ere 


iff on shoes. Nine out of every ten farmers, 
however, will lose far more from a tariff on 





shoes than they will gain from a tariff on 
hides. Unless our farmers are better organ- 
ized than we think, the chances are that this 
congress will put a tariff on shoes and leave 
hides on the free list. 





FARM SHARE OF COLLEGE COSTS 


OWA’S state educational institutions take - 


quite a chunk out of the state income. To 
that state income, the farmer is the heaviest 
contributor. Just how much value does he get 
out of the state schools? What percentage of 
the students at the state schools are farm raised 
boys and girls? 

We don’t have figures on the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, but the registrar at Iowa State College 
has sent us a summary of reports made by boys 
entering college at Ames last fall. Of these, 
493 came from town and 407 from the farm. 
Even in the agricultural division, only 62 per 
cent came from the farm, while 38 per cent 
came from the city. The agricultural division 
was much smaller than the engineering divi- 
sion, which enrolled 480 to agriculture’s 254. 
Sixty-three per cent of the engineers came from 
towns. So did the bulk of those in industrial 
science. Even in the veterjnary division, 40 
per cent were town boys. 

Every once in a while, some farm legislator 
suggests that # might be fair to let the towns 
and cities carry the expense of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and let the farms earry the 
expense of Iowa State College. If the figures 
above are typical of the ordinary situation at 
Ames, even this would hardly be a fair break 
for the farmers. 








a Odds and Ends 








HAVE just finished reading a very interest- 
ing article in the March issue of the Journal 
of the American Veterinary Association on 


**Undulant Fever in Man.’’ Judging from this -: 


article I would say that there are probably sev- 
eral hundred farm folks in Iowa who have un- 
dulant fever at the present time who think that 
they have a slow case of typhoid or a mild case 
of tuberculosis. The fever comes and goes in a 
rather irregular way and for several weeks or 
even months the patient may feel generally 
worthless but ultimate recovery is the rule. 

This new disease which the majority of the 
medical profession do not even yet recognize 
is of especial interest to Iowa farmers because 
infection in many cases seems to traee to hogs 
which have been bothered with contagious 
abortion. Occasionally the infection comes 
from drinking raw milk given by cows which 
have aborted ; but as a rule it seems quite dif- 
ficult to transmit this disease thru milk. Men 
removing retained afterbirth from eows are 
sometimes infected. Packing house employees 
are especially susceptible to the disease. All of 
the experiments with monkeys and guinea pigs 
suggest that the swine form of contagious abor- 
tion is much more likely to eause a serious 
form of undulant fever than the bovine form. 
It would seem, therefore, that farmers who 
have the necessity of cleaning up the expelled 
fetus from aborting sows should take especial 
pains to wash their hands carefully. 

Dr. A. V. Hardy, of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, in studying the disease in 
Towa says that less than two years ago the Uni- 
versity hospital at Iowa City diagnosed a case 
of undulant fever as typhoid fever. However, 
in the course of their bacteriological tests they 
finally discovered their error with the result 
that during the past year and one-half they 
have found 150 cases. Of these 150 cases, four 
ended fatally. A few eases were no more se- 
rious that a bad cold, but on the average the 


disease lasted for three or four months and in 
several cases for more than ten months. 

While milk does not serve so very often in 
spreading the disease, I would suggest that, in 
order tv be on the safe side, farmers do not 
drink raw milk when they know there is conta- 
gious abortion in their own herd. To make 
sure that there is no contagious abortion in 
the herd, the only thing which can be done is 
to have the veterinarian make blood tests. 





HE warm weather after the April shower 

this morning makes me a little sad because 
it calls to mind my old friend Frank Faltonson. 
Mr. Faltonson, who died last winter, was the 
kind of a friend every farm paper editor should 
have. He had farmed until he was about fifty- 
five and then had come to Des Moines to live. 
He was a hard-headed, critical reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and every two or three weeks 
would come in to ‘‘straighten me out.’’ He 
was a wonderful Bolshevik and I remember at 
the time of the Russian revolution we had quite 
a long argument, he contending that the revolu- 


tion was founded on justice and that it was - 


bound to endure, while I maintained that it 
would last but a year or two. He was a Bryan 
Democrat and we used to have great arguments 
whether Bryan was a really big man or merely 
an orator. 

But the reason I am thinking of Faltonson, 
now that splendid spring weather has come, is 
because his greatest interest was always in the 
weather and crops. When there was a rain 
he would come to tell me what it meant in terms 
of farm work. If there was an April snow 
storm he would tell me what pereentage of the 
spring pigs would be killed. Of course, I had 
my own ideas about these things, but as the 
years went on I found that he was just as often 
right as I. And now Faltonson will not drop 
in to see me any more. Some of the flavor has 
gone out of life and I do not know of anyone 
who can quite take his place in fundamental 
knowledge of ordinary farm operations and at 
the same time think clearly and fearlessly on 
economic and political matters as they touch 
the farmer. 





RANCIS FLOOD, commenting on the refer- 
ence to his trip in last week’s Odds and 
Ends, writes: ‘‘What you say is 0. K. with 
both me and my wife, fairly accurate. As a 
matter of fact, what my wife really did was 
to hand me two books: Sinclair Lewis’ ‘Bab- 
bit’ and Halliburton’s ‘Royal Road to Ro- 
mance,’ and challenge me to take my choice. 
She thought I was getting old—and she was 
strong for flaming youth. I was gone a year 
and was just as young when I got back and so 
I got that much fun and experience without 
any loss of time. 

“I believe you are right that there is more 
or less ‘hooey’ in Haliiburton’s book, but he 
certainly did a good job of telling a lot of fic- 
tion. We walked across the Malay peninsula, 
from Moulmein, Burma, to Raheng on the river 
in Siam, and then floated down to Paknampoh, 
ar@ that is one of the three routes that Halli- 
burton gave up and took his walk thru the mud 
instead. He mentions that some one had died 
on our route a short time before he contem- 
plated it. A Frepch party had taken the jour- 
ney a short time ahead of us—before the rains 
began—and lay in the hospital in Bangkok for 
a few weeks after arriving there. It was on 
this trip where my partner Jim got his bad 
ease of malaria which he is still fighting. He 
lay in a hospital here in Lineoln for about 
three weeks and has been sick for months. 
(And that beautiful pool of water in which 
Halliburton bathed, before the Taj Mahal, is 
only a few inches deep). But he wrote a erack- 
ing good book, I think.” 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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Have You a Profitable Strain of Hogs? 


Swine Performance Test Gives Breeder Chance to Prove Merits of Herd 





HAT would it mean to you 

W to have four pigs from 
your herd win in the lowa 

Swine Performance Test? What 
greater recommendation for your 
herd than that it produced 100 
pounds of pork more economically 
than any other herd in Iowa? As 
a future sales argument, that ree- 
ommendation would have a greater 
prestige than a ribbon winner at 
almost any fair or exposition. Fu- 





THE SWINE BREEDER’S CHANCE 


The entrant must nominate his litter before April 18. A letter 
addressed to C. C. Culbertson, Ames, Iowa, and mailed at once, will 
reach him in time. 

Entrants must send four pigs from a litter to Ames, before 
they are 65 days of age. For these pigs, the entrant receives top 
Chicago price. Pigs must be farrowed in March, and sire and dam 
must be eligible to registry. 

Pork producers are looking for the most economically gaining 
strains. This is your chance to prove that your strain is in this class. - 


ically, that will dress out with but 
little waste, and that will contain 
a high percentage of firm and 
lean loins, hams and bacon. Straing 
within all the breeds of swine can 
be found, whose feed requirements 
are well below the average. These 
strains can be further improved, 
The first test showed a feed re 
quirement of 361 to 436 pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds gain. Straing 
should be improved so that feed re 
quirements will be from 330 to 360 








ture buyers of pork breeding stock 
are going to look into the records 
of the herds from which they buy, to make sure 
that the families, or strains, that they buy are 
capable of producing pork on an economical 
basis 

lowa can produce her hogs each year for 
$20,000,000 less, when enough economically 
gaining strains have been found so that the 
pork producer may purchase breeding animals 
from tested strains. The saving is so large that 
no breeder can overlook the value of this line 
of publicity. 

The test, as now conducted, allows the breed- 
er to send four pigs to Ames. The amount of 
feed required from the time they are 65 days of 
age until they reach 225 pounds, is recorded. 
Two are then butchered and the eareasses grad- 
ed. Bloodlines feeding the most eco- 
nomically and having the best carcass- 


ported from the Philippine Islands, are hav- 
ing their effect upon lard prices. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, agricultur- 
al colleges and swine organizations are work- 
ing upon grade standards that will more clear- 
ly designate animals that meet the market re- 
quirements. Extensive use of these standards 
will make it imperative that the swine producer 
use breeding stock that is capable of repro- 
ducing animals meeting the grades that com- 
mand a premium. 

Very little is known concerning the details or 
conformation which will ultimately make up 
the most profitable type of animal. This will 
depend upon breeders who see the value of pro- 
ducing animals that will gain the most econom- 





es are thus determined. 

Denmark sets the standard for ex- 
port pork, and it was thru this test 
that strains were found that would 
meet export requirements. Lowa pork 
producers may not need to meet export 
demand, but they must meet a con- 
sumer demand here at home for leaner 
meat. Animals fed the same ration 
will produce lean or fat baeon, loins 
will vary 3 per cent, hams 4 per cent, 
and the percentage of fat to lean will 
vary still more. The results are de- 
pendent upon the animal’s inherent 
ability to respond to feed, The im- 
portance of tested strains for the pork 
producer is especially significant ow- 
ing to this variation. 

Soybean oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil 
—all produced in America—and 530,- 
000,000 pounds of cocoanut oil im- 





The performance 








tests will answer the question and 


type of hog it pays to raise. 





show 


pounds. 

The cow test association plan which has 
been developed in Denmark has been adapted 
to suit conditions found in Iowa. According to 
reliable information, in the past six years, pro- 
duction per cow in America has been increased 
35 per cent. It is reasonable to expect that 
swine can be improved as much as dairy cattle 
if we set about to do it. 

Onee a reliable check on results can be ob- 
tained, improvement is rapid. Young breed- 
ers who familiarize themselves with mating 
for production and carcass have a wonderful 
opportunity to develop themselves key herds 
that will be a fountain head for those who wish 
to improve their own herds by the purchase 
of better stock. The Swine Performance Test 
will be put into operation in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin this year. Other 
states are expected to follow suit. 
To delay.testing a litter from your 
own herd is simply letting the other 
fellow get the running start over you. 
Entries for the test will close April 
18. There is no time to lose, but a 
letter addressed to C. C. Culbertson, 
Ames, Iowa, telling him that you 
wish to enter four pigs from a litter— 
if it is mailed at once—will reach him 
in time. The breeders who act will 
be the ones who will help to deter- 
mine the color, the conformation and 
the type of the ultimate animals. The 
only requirements are that your pigs 
must have been farrowed in March, 
and their sire and dam must be eli- 
gible to registry, but they need not 
necessarily be of the same breed. The 
pigs must reach Ames before they are 
sixty-five days old. 


the 


Hyde Outlines Farm Program to Committee 


Brookhart Charges Appropriations Not Adequate in Plan Advanced by Secretary 


W J ASHINGTON, D. C.—The formalities 
of farm-relief hearings having been 
concluded, a sub-committee of the 
~ouse committee on agriculture, headed by 
Chairman Haugen, and the entire senate com- 
mittee, are now drafting their bills with the 
intent of having them ready for presentation 
to congress when the special session wm 
April 15. 

The policy of the administration took a more 
definite form during the last few days of the 
hearings when Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
testified before both committees. Tho he dis- 
claimed any responsibility of speaking directly 
for President Hoover, it is known that he spent 
some time immediately prior to testifying in go- 
ing over the farm-relief situation with the pres- 
ident. The secretary’s desire to avoid giving 
the impression that he was speaking for Mr. 
Hoover is considered only as protection for the 
president so the chief executive will be free 
to modify his views if necessary to expedite 
action. 

When the house committee coneluded its 
hearings and made plans for the actual draft- 
ing of the bill, the decision was reached that as 
many as possible of the usable ideas that had 


been submitted by witnesses would be ineorpo- 
rated in the committee's principal bill, and that 
other bills would be considered for submission 
to the congress. In fact, it is the view of Chair- 
man Haugen that the committee is likely to be 
meeting almost daily thruout the special ses- 
sion to consider minor tho important bills 
which may aid farmers and supplement the ma- 
jor farm bill. The house committee does not 
construe the special session as having been 
called for simply the passage of one major bill, 
but for the general aid of agriculture. _There- 
fore a number of bills, including the oleomar- 
garine bill discussed in these columns last win- 
ter, will be considered and perhaps favorably 
reported to congress, 


Hyde Favors Broad Powers to Board 


But to get back to the major question: See- 
retary Hyde in his testimony endorsed the 
principles of the revised MeNary bill minus 
the equalization fee, but insisted that the pro- 
posed Federal Farm Board should be clothed 
im broad powers so it will deal with the ques- 
tion of the surplus as best it ean. 

‘‘The necessity for farm relief is no longer 
debatable,’’ the secretary declared in reading 


his statement to the committees, after which he 
Was cross-examined. ‘‘The diseussions of that 
point upon every platform in the country dur- 
ing ‘the last eight years have unified public 
opinion to a complete conviction of its neces- 
sity. The fact is frankly recognized that agri- 
culture is not in the position of equality of oth- 
er pursuits. This fact presents its own chal- 
lenge to all of us that we do all we can, sanely 
and constructively, to reestablish for agricul- 
ture an equality of opportunity and open the 
way to the same standards of living that we are 
enjoying by industry.”’ 

Hyde adroitly withdrew from any contro- 
versy about the equalization fee by declaring 
that he is more interested in the ends to be ac- 
complished by farm relief legislation than by 
any particular legislative method. He paid 
tribute, however, te the earnest and vigorous 
discussions of the farm problem during the 
past several years as having been the instru- 
mentality by which farm relief has become 
known and appreciated as the country’s fore- 
most economie problem. 

‘Tt was entirely natural,’’ continued the for- 
mer Missouri governor and pre-convention sup- 
porter of-Governor (Concluded on page 10) 
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UR readers who have re- 
O ceived the itinerary of 

the Wallaces’ Farmer Vacation Tour to 
Yellowstone park will not need to be told that 
there are eight wonderful days in store for 
them. Every day is different, but every day 
will have its interesting features. 

‘‘ All aboard for Yellowstone’’ will be the call 
at 7:30 a. m, on Tuesday, August 6. Our train 
leaving Des Moines at that time is routed over 
the Roek Island to Mason City. We will cross 
the Iowa river at Iowa Falls, come in sight of 
Clear Lake just before we arrive in Mason City, 
and go on to Minneapolis and St. Paul, where 
we will arrive at 3 o’clock. On the way, we will 
pass some of Minnesota’s many lakes and get an 
opportunity to see part of the good farming 
country of that state. Getting acquainted with 
each other will be the first order of the day, and 
the trip to the Twin Cities gives us a fine op- 
portunity. Our first stop in Minnesota is St. 
Paul, where we will board special street cars for 
Lake Calhoun and have the pleasure of a boat 
ride on Lakes Calhoun, Harriet and Lake of the 
Isles, which are almost in the heart of Minne- 
apolis. From the lakes, we use the street cars 
to transport us to the agricultural farm of the 
Minnesota University, which lies midway be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis. Here we have a 
picnie supper and a chance to meet some of the 
leaders in Minnesota agriculture. It will be an 
enjoyable evening. At 9:30 we take our sleep- 
ers and head west. Thus endeth the first day. 


‘‘The Bread Basket of the World’? 


Those who are awake early the next morning 
will be looking out on the wheat fields of Minne- 
sota. Our train takes us across the famous Red. 
River valley between Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, which has been ealled the ‘‘bread basket 
of the world.’’ At one time this great region 
was an immense lake, stretching as far as the 
eye could reach; now it is solid farming coun- 
try for hundreds of miles north and south. It 
is interesting to note that the Red river is the 
only river having its seurce in the United 
States, which flows to the north, its waters find- 
ing their way to Hudson bay. 

Our first stop in North Dakota is Jamestown, 
where we arrive at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
We surmise that some of the enterprising and 
progressive farm and city folks of that district 
will have real pride in showing us what agricul- 
ture means to the James river valley. An hour 
and a half stay here, and we are on our way to 
Bismarck, where we arrive at 12:15, We will 
be welcomed by state officials, receive the cour- 
tesies of the city and be taken on a motor ride 
around the capitol and over the Missouri river 
to Mandan, to visit the United States govern- 
ment experimental farm. Here also we will be 
welcomed by representatives of the Sioux In- 
dian tribe, who will put on ceremonial dances in 
our honor. The descendants of our first Amer- 
ican settlers will give us real entertainment, the 
braves, squaws and children all participating in 
the oceasion. At 3 p. m. we bid them good-bye. 
_ Soon after we leave Mandan, we will be in the 


By John P. Wallace 





Bad Lands of North Dakota. It 
was in this country that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt won his spurs as a cowboy and 
recaptured his health by operating a cattle 
ranch for a number of years. Many of the fa- 
mous ‘‘Rough Riders’’ were reeruited here. 

The morning of the third day, we will lgok 
out upon the mountains, the Absarka, Bear- 
tooth, Crazy and Gallatin ranges passing in re- 
view as the rising sun spreads its rays across 
their slopes; forests of spruce, pine, cedar, fir 
and tamarack, mountains over a mile high, love- 
ly canyons, swift running mountain streams, 
It is a real thrill for those who see the moun- 
tains for the first time. There is always gran- 
deur and beauty in mountain scenery, and one 
never gets tired of it. 

Bozeman, in the rich valley of the Gallatin 
river, is reached at 7:55a.m. It is here that the 
Montana Agricultural College is located. After 
a visit to the college, we take the Yellowstone 
park sightseeing cars for a ride thru the beau- 
tiful little city, the Chamber of Commerce: hav- 
ing a part in our entertainment. The Gallatin 


valley is said to be the richest valley in Mon-~ 


tana. We see both dry-land and irrigated farm- 
ing at its best—fields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax, peas, alfalfa, growing in rich abundance. 
The largest ranch in Montana, the ‘‘ Flying D,’’ 
250,000 acres in size, will be visited. A feature 
of this ranch is its herd of purebred Shorthorn 
cattle, prize winners at leading shows. Its vast 
herds of range cattle are also interesting. 
Leaving the ranch, we travel thru the beauti- 
ful Gallatin canyon, our trail leading along the 
Gallatin river, a beantiful stream. The snow 


Taking the Trail to the Yellowstone 


What the Wallaces’ Farmer Vacation Tour Party Will See on Road West 





covered Spanish peaks and the white and green 
walls of the canyon give it a wonderful setting. 
The farther we go, the swifter the current, and 
we appreciate what it means to see a mountain 
stream in action. Karst’s Dude Ranch is our 
stop for. luncheon, and it is typical of a dozen 
of such ranches along the river and in the 
mountains. So interesting is the ride up the 
valley that almost before we know it, we are at 
the west entrance of Yellowstone park, and here 
will begin four days of sight-seeing as interest- 
ing as anyone can hope to have. 

We stop at the Lower Geyser Basin to see 
the Paint Pots, which are in reality pools of 
highly colored mud, the heat keeping them 
constantly in action. Out thru this interesting 
region, we make our way to Upper Geyser 
Basin, where we will get our first sight of 
Old Faithful and many other noted geysers. 
We pass many beautiful springs. 

We have told the story of Upper Geyser 
Basin in a previous issue, and we do not need 
to repeat it. The day has been full of inter- 
esting features—we will enjoy the dinner and 
the rest at Old Faithful Lodge, where we will 
find friendly hospitality. It is here we have 
our first campfire, which will be a feature of 
every evening at the park. There will be 
music, songs, stories. The surroundings of our 
camp make a wonderful setting. It has been 
a great day, and every one will be looking 
forward to the half-day’s visit to the geysers, 
which will be ours the next morning. 


The High Spot of the Entire Trip 


I leave our folks here fcr the time being. 
The next story will tell of the things that we 
will see at Upper Geyser Basin, of the trip 
to Yellowstone lake, the stop at the Lake camp, 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, which 
many of our folks will consider the high spot 
of the entire trip. From there we go on to 
Mammoth Hot Springs and then on to Gardi- 
ner, where we catch our train. They will be 
days of wonderful sight-seeing, of enjoyable 
evenings, splendid companionship. 

I doubt if any trip in our country, or in any 
other country, for that matter, is more inter- 
esting than the Yellowstone park trip. We 
are hoping that more than one hundred and 
fifty of our subscribers will join us in this 
trip. It will be full of thrills, and you will al- 
ways be glad that you made it. The reserva- 
tions are coming in, The first one hundred 
and fifty received will have the preference. 
Get vours in early. 














The read from Bozeman to the Park. 
The upper picture shows Sioux Indians at Mandan, N. D. 
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—for all other cars, 
including Model A 
Ford,an trucks, 
tractors and station- 
ary engines—75c. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


Promote Efficiency 


on the Farm 


RESENT day, advanced 

farming methods involve a 
speeding up of all work through 
mechanical aids. Trucks, trac- 
tors, and a great variety of 
engine-driven farm equipment, 
together with the farmer’s per- 
sonal car, give the farm a new 
and revolutionary efficiency. 


And efficiency on the farm is a 
vital factor to the successful 
farmer. 


Wherever and whenever there is 
a hard task to be done by en- 
gine - driven farm equipment, 
these new improved Champions 
meet every need for sustained 
power and dependability. 


The exclusive sillimanite insu- 
lator with a remarkable new 
glaze is practically impervious 
to carbon and oily deposits. 
Special analysis electrodes have 
been greatly improved to resist 
pitting and burning and through 
intrinsic design insure.a maxi- 
mum spark and a fixed spark 
gap under all operating condi- 
tions. 


You can be sure of superior per- 
formance and service with the 
new improved Champions. But 
to secure the best results from 
your engine, be sure it is equip- 
ped with the proper type. There 
is a correctly designed Cham- 
pion for every type and kind of 
engine, and for every operating 
condition. Consult your deal- 
er’s chart which shows which 
Champion should be installed 
in your engine for best results. 


Remember—it is a genuine 
economy to install new Cham- 
pions once a year, thereby pro- 
moting year-’roundefficiency on 


the farm. 


Champion 


SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





‘rank O. Lowden, “and it was to be ex- 
pected that there shouid be differences 
over that specific measure (referring 
to but not naming the former McNary- 
Haugen bill and the equalization-fee 
principle) around which the great po- 
litical and forensic battle for eight 
years has been raging. Stimulated by 
that battle certain principles have 
been developed. They were largely 
settled by the recent election. The 
broad principles were set out. in the 
party platforms submitted to the peo- 
ple. We have their verdict—a verdict 
which operates as a mandate to all of 
us and which serves to chart our 
course for the present. The ideas laid 
down by the platform were positive 
and constructive.” 

Calling attention to the agricultural 
plank in the Republican platform 
adopted at Kansas City last June and 
on which the party was continued in 
power, Hyde said the farm declaration 
proposed to attack the problem in 
three directions. 

First, the revision of the tariff for 
better and greater protection of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Hyde called attention to the fact 
that this subject is also being dealt 
with in the special session. 

Second, reduction of transportation 
costs by development of inland water- 
ways and highways. 

Third, the assistance of the federal 
government in reorganization of mar- 
keting systems thru which the farmer 
may obtain a more economical and 
more stable outlet to the consumer. 

Under the latter, Hyde said that “we 
have all conceived the creation of a 
great instrumentality which we have 
called the Federal Farm Board, with 
advisory committees, which should be 
given authority and resources with 
which to deal with this third category 
of problems. And it is not one prob- 
lem. It is several hundred problems. 
Many of these are unknown to us to- 
day and will be developed only by ex- 
perience. The scores of different ag- 
ricultural commodities, the different 
localities of their origin, the different 
markets which they penetrate, their 
method and means of shipment, pro- 
cessing and distribution, all point to 
the fact that we must find an agency 
to which each and all of the problems 
can be properly presented, considered, 
and upon which real and positive as- 
sistance can be given in solution. 

“We have to bear in mind that in 
their solution we are to a large extent 
blazing new trails, making our own ex- 
perience as we go. We can not fore- 
see in advance the circumstances un- 
der which the powers of the board are 
to be called into action. Any attempt 
to write out too detailed legislative di- 
rections would probably serve to de- 
feat the purpose of the board. That 
is the heart of the plan and the rest 
are details.” 

Some of the “details,’’ however, are 


| of paramount. importance, according to 


Senator Brookhart, who, in question- 
ing the secretary, drew from the ad- 
ministration spokesman that while an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 for loans 
to stabilization corporations seems rea- 
sonable, a larger appropriation may be 
needed. Senator Brookhart advocates 
the appropriation of a fund of $1,500,- 
000,000. This sum, or something near- 
ly as large, Senator Brookhart con- 
tends, would give the stabilization cor- 
porations much greater prestige when 
and if they enter the market to pur- 
chase corn, hogs, cotton, wheat or any 
farm crop of which there may be a 
price-depressing surplus. In this line 
of reasoning Hyde concurred, but said 
that if $300,000,000 or perhaps $500,- 
000,000 did not prove sufficient, con- 
gress will be in session again in De- 
cember and more money may be ob- 
tained if necessary. 

In stabilizing prices, however, Hyde 





was firm in his declaration that they 





(Continued from page 8) 


should not be pegged at levels that 
would tend to increase production. 
“It would seem to me desirable to in- 
sist that no operations should be sup- 
ported which would stimulate in- 
creased production because by adding 
to a surplus we would defeat all 
relief.” 

Hyde has in mind that the board 
should work not only with the ortho- 
dox form of farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations such as are defined by the 
Capper-Volstead act, but also with the 
farmer-owned elevators, the clearing 
houses, and pools, for “they are all in 
essence farmer cooperatives.” 

Another witness who contributed 
materially to the useful testimony was 
Virgil E. Jordan, economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
which will be remembered as the or- 
ganization of really big-minded manu- 
facturing interests which issued a re- 
port in 1925 emphasizing the serious- 
ness of the farm problem. 

Jordan was particularly insistent 
that something be done to remove mar- 
ginal or normally unprofitable land 
from cultivation so as to remove what 
he calls the primary cause of sur- 
pluses. This, he felt, however, would 
probably take longer than congress 
would be willing to take to help “this 
bankrupt industry.” He also favored 
regulation of crop production by con- 
trolling interstate commerce of farm 
products. 

The industrial economist minced no 
words in emphasizing that part of the 
farm troubles are caused by “one-sided 
inflation in other industries” which he 
said “would last until the Federal Re- 
serve Board summoned the courage to 
stop it.” 

And so we see farm relief taking def- 
inite form and a form that the presi- 
dent is likely to approve. Next in the 
parade of significant farm-relief de- 
velopments comes President Hoover’s 
message to congress, which is expect- 
ed to reiterate the principles given to 
the committees by Secretary Hyde. 
Out of all the discussion at. least the 
first step will be taken within a few 
weeks. Whether it will be effective 
remains to be seen. Much depends 
upon the board. The problem of the 
surplus and the exact means of deal- 
ing with surpluses will be carted from 
the halls of congress and dumped onto 
the board. The feeling still strongly 
prevails that eventually some means of 
pro-rating the cost of disposing of sur- 
plus crops over all the units of a crop 
thereby benefited, will have to be 
called into action. But the adminis- 
tration insists upon trying to meet the 
problem by the use of loans from the 
federal treasury. 





Feeding Yearling Steers 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In feeding corn to yearling calves 
which is the better, broken ear corn on 
the cob or shelled corn?” 

There is so little difference in feed- 
ing value between broken ear corn and 
shelled corn for fattening steers that 
we would use whichever is cheapest 
and most convenient. Ordinarily we 
are inclined to think that the cattle 
prefer the broken ear corn. 





He Wants to Go Again 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Myself and wife wish to go on the 
vacation tour to the Yellowstone Park. 

We have been. there once, but the 
park is so very grand we wish to go 
again. 

Reserve for us a lower berth. 

We are telling some of our friends 
about this opportunity and no doubt 


some will go. 
J. P. DUNNING. 
Minnesota. 




















They Gave Cash and 
Then Investigated 


Reports come to the Service Bureay 
that several of the pestiferous poultry 
peddlers are loose again. In Monona 
county we hear one has posed as 4 
culling expert, treated chickens and 
killed a few. Of course, he collected 
fat fees for the work. In Guthrie 
county, another one has been collect. 


ing and failing to deliver the goods, 
Up north a spraying expert has been 
grabbing fat checks. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has shouted, writ- 
ten letters, done most everything to 
try to warn folks against these fakers 
and yet some folks want. to try ’em out 
and after they have been stung expect 
us to help salvage the cash they hand. 
ed over so easily. Try this. Hang a 
sign over the kitchen door saying, 
“Don’t Give Checks to Strangers,” or 
one near the hen house that reads, 
“Beware of Poultry Dope Peddlers.” 
Maybe it will stop your curiosity, for 
that’s the only reason we know of that 
hooks many suckers into trying out 
some new kind of “louse proof feather 
removing anti-cackling whitewash,” a 
lot of slickers offer for sale. If you 
must be a sucker and have a lot of 
cash money to peddle, write us and we 
will be glad to come out. and help 
spend it. 

Watch out, and watch the lead pen- 
cil, fountain pen or whatever you use 
to write checks. 





Policeman Found Calf 

in His Car 

When Calvin Moore, of Sioux City, 
failed to stop for a street car and an 
accident resulted, it was an expensive 
error on his part. For a Sioux City 
policeman, C. C. Robinson, arrested 
him for failing to observe traffic regu- 
lations. Then the policeman found a 
calf in the back of the car and began 
to investigate. Meanwhile, Floyd 
Clark, a farmer and Service Bureau 
member, living at. Turnin, in Monona 
county, discovered that a calf had been 
stolen from his farm. He notified the 
sheriffs at Onawa and Sioux City at 
once. He gave a description of the 
missing animal and soon was rewarded 
with information that it was in Sioux 
City. 

Moore, the thief, finally admitted 
he stole the calf and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he was on his way to Anamosa 
for five years. 

Because of the fine work of the 
policeman and Clark in this case, 
Moore was caught before he had 
got to town with the property. As a 
result, a Wallaces’ Farmer reward has 
been divided between them. 





Remand of Cut-Rate 
Peddlers 


Wallaces’ Farmer has received a re- 
port from northwestern Iowa stating 
there is an agent up there taking sub- 
scriptions for our publication and 
charging 98 cents for two years. We 
understand the agent gives no receipt, 
and we can readily believe it. 

Watch out. This man is a faker. 
There is a standing reward of $25 pay- 
able to any one who catches a crook 
of this stripe. We hope some one gets 
the reward—and the crook. 

Remember, Wallaces’ Farmer’s au- 
thorized representatives carry creden- 
tials and are always glad to display 
them to anyone. Anyone who offers 
the paper at cut prices and without 
credentials should be turned over to 
the sheriff. If this man has been 
working in your territory, wire us so 
we can apprehend him. 
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lowa Assembly Ends Work! 


Increase in Milage Likely—Sales Tax Beaten 


Y THE time this issue of Wallaces’ | that degree wouldn’t have to pay a 
Farmer reaches our readers, the | 


fowa legislature will be on the point 
of adjournment. 
the prospects are that there will be the 
expected increase in the mill levy on 
general property for state purposes. 
Attempts to find other sources of rev- 
enues were successfully blocked by 


As things stand now, | 


groups interested,.and the farm pro- | 


test. against the increase in millage 
levy was not sufficient to prevent this 
action. 

A bill providing for a state tax com- 


mission passed the senate by a big | 


The house is expected to pass it 
This tax commission of three 


vote. 
also. 


| fair sales tax or a moderate income | 


members is to take over the functions | 


of the executive council in regard to 
adjustment of valuations, assume the 
job of budget director and, in addition, 
investigate new sources and methods 
of taxation. It is the hope of many of 
the sponsors of the bill that ways may 


be found that will eliminate the state | 


tax on general property entirely. 

The fight between the house and the 
senate over the secondary road measure 
has apparently been won by the senate. 
It will be remembered that the senate 
pill came back from the house with 
the 4-cent gasoline tax amendment at- 
tached. In the conference the house 
members receded from this position, 
and the bill went back to the senate 
for approval much as it had left the 
senate in the first place. The senate 
approved the measure. The house 
passed it by a vote of 55 to 52. 


Sales Tax Strongly Opposed 


As the session drew to its close, it 
was plain that the only chance of 
avoiding an increase in the state levy 
was to pass the sales tax bill. The 
luxury tax recommended by the house 
ways and means committee had run 
into severe opposition and was not 
supposed to have much of a chance to 
get by. The sales tax, on the other 
hand, was being supported by a num- 
ber of conservative senators who had 
defeated the income tax earlier in the 


| 


session, but who didn’t. want to be re- | 


sponsible for an increase in the state 
levy. 

This sales tax bill, which would put 
a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on all 
business transactions in the state, was 
reported out by the senate ways and 
means committee, but recalled for a 
general hearing in order to give the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and others affected a chance to testify 
against it. The hearing was held in 
the senate chamber, with Senator 
Baird, of Pottawattamie, in the chair 
and a full attendance of the senate and 
two or three hundred representatives 
of the industries affected grouped 
around the ehamber. 

Guy Logan, representing the Iowa 
Manufacturers’ Association, led off for 
the protesting groups.- He expressed 
sympathy with the. legislature in the 


it would put an unfair burden on man- 
ufacturers to have the sales tax Dill 
passed. In response to a question from 


said: “The only just way is a raise in 
the millage rate. We manufacturers 
Pay our fair share of that. If it goes 
up one and one-half or two mills, no- 
body will be hurt.” He recommended 
the creation of a state tax commission 
to investigate the tax situation and re- 
port back to the next session. If the 
commission made a thoro investiga- 
tion and consulted the manufacturers 
in the course of it, Mr. Logan assured 
the committee that the manufacturers 
would favor the report. 

“If this bill does pass,” he said, “it 
Will put several of us out of existence 





and force some of us to leave the 
State.” Referring to the fact that the 
manufacturers sent. a large part of 
their product out of the state and to 





problem-it was up against, but thonght | 


Senator Baird as to how the additional | 
money should be raised, Mr. Logan | 





i corn 


state tax, Mr. Logan said: “Many of 
our large factories complete the sale 
in Iowa_to avoid the laws in other 
states, and on that account would be 
forced to pay an enormous tax here.” 
Senator Clark, of Linn, a supporter 
of the sales tax, suggested to Mr. Lo- 
gan that the pyramiding of taxes_to 
which he objected in the sales tax 
would occur just the same in an in- 
crease in the general property tax. 
Senator Clark insisted that the sales 
tax could be amended to take care of 
this point. He also pressed the ques- 
tion: “Would you prefer a reasonably 


tax?” This question Mr. Logan said 
he was not prepared to answer. 


Senator Patterson, of Kossuth, re- | 
minded Mr. Logan that an earlier tax | 


commission had done much the same 
sort of work that he recommended, and 


asked if the manufacturers were will- | 


ing to support the recommendations of 
that tax commission. Mr. Logan in- 


sisted that the earlier commission had | 
in 


not consulted the manufacturers 
preparing that report, and on that ac- 
count could not have the support. of his 
association. 


Coal Operator Presents Plea 


George Heaps, president of the Iowa 
Coal Operators’ Association, made the 
most effective talk of the afternoon 
upon the sales tax by pointing out in 
detail how the tax would be pyramided 
as the commodity went from the man- 
ufacturer or producer to the consumer. 
He pointed out that there would be a 
tax collected each time the coal moved, 
from the mine to the jobber, to the re- 
tailer, to the consumer, and so that the 
total tax would be not one-tenth of 1 
per cent, but six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

“If we can not pass the tax on, it 
will cripple a business which is already 
having a hard time,” said Mr. Heaps. 
“If we can pass it on, it will be paid by 
people who can not afford to pay a 
cent more for fuel.” 

Again both Senator Clark and Sena- 
tor Patterson put the question as to 
whether the coal mine _ operators 


| would prefer a sales tax or an income 


tax. Mr. Heaps refused to comment. 

The representative of the Sioux City 
Grain Exchange said that a sales tax 
would wreck the mills and exchanges 
in Iowa, since the elevators would be 
tax2d on sales to Iowa consumers, but 
wouldn’t be taxed on sales to con- 
cerns outside the state. Since grain is 
handled on a fairly small margin in 
most elevators, this would mean that 
$1 out of every $14 retained by the ele- 
vator would have to be paid out in 
sales tax. Naturally, shipments would 
be made across the state line, so that 
this dollar could be retained. 

Freeman Bradford, secretary of the 
Davenport Industrial Commission, de- 
clared: “Any bill like this will de- 
stroy the psychological background we 
have been building up among eastern 
manufacturers in favor of Iowa as a 
location for industry.” He spoke of 
the danger that Iowa laws might be- 
come “as confiscatory as those of the 
state of Wisconsin,” and added: “The 
future of Iowa lies not in agriculture 
but in industry.” 

Senator Beatty, of Poweshiek, point- 
ed out that while everybody was in fa- 
vor of having more industries in Iowa, 
still if more industries came into the 
state without any change in the taxing 
methods, this would simply mean a big 
increase in the millage levy. He asked: 
“Under these circumstances, would 
you recommend an indefinite increase 
in the millage levy, or have you some 
other method of meeting increased 
state expenses?” Mr. Bradford replied 
that he would recommend the millage 
levy being increased, until some better 
method of taxation was found. 

Representatives of the packers and 
products manufacturers also 
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spoke against the sales tax, and also | 


declined to comment on the relative 
merits of the sales tax and the income 
tax. — 

W. S. Arant of the Iowa Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association insisted that the re- 
tailers would pay the bulk of any sales 
tax. He pointed out that the manu- 
facturers and the packers sold a high 
percentage of their product outside the 
state, and that the sales tax would not 
be applied to those shipments. All the 
business the retailers handled was 
done in the state, and their entire busi- 
ness would be subject to the tax. 

Senator Patterson put the usual 
question about the sales tax and the 
income tax. Mr. Arant, said: “Speak- 
ing for myself personally, I would 
rather pay a tax om what I have than 
on what I haven’t. If I paid an income 
tax, I would have an income,” 

W. H. Grupe, of Burlington, repre- 
senting the fruit. wholesalers, pointed 
out that any concern doing its entire 


business inside the state was going to | 


be hit hard by the sales tax. He de- 
clared that a reasonable income tax 
would be much better than a sales tax. 
Mr. Grupe told how he had figured out 
the difference in actual payments be- 
tween a proposed federal sales tax of 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent and the 
federal income tax of 1314 per cent, 
and that he had found the sales tax 
would be twice as burdensome as the 
income tax. He said in closing: 
“After all, we will have to come to the 
state income tax some day.” 

The testimony brought out a differ- 
ence of opinion between the manufac- 
turers who did a big business outside 
the state and would therefore presum- 
ably not be affected to so great an ex- 
tent. by the sales tax and the wholesal- 
ers and retailers, all of whose business 
would be hit by the sales tax. The re- 
tailers and wholesalers were apparent- 
ly mueh more favorably inclined to- 
ward the income tax than the first 
named group. The hearing made the 
defeat of the sales tax certain. 
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The Bergh Hay Door Hinge 
Unobstructed, Full-width Opening—Nev- 
er Fails to Work Well—One Man or Boy 
can Open or Close it—One Door Can be 
left Open, or Partly Open, for Ventilation 
—Easy to Install on Old as Well as New 
Barns—Will Never Sag—Rugged Construc- 
tion—Neat Appearance—Hook Rods With: 
in Easy Reach of Operator, to Fasten Door 
Open. Write Factory for Price. Dept. 123. 
sv 


MANUFACTURED 
TIFFANY AND STORM, Marathon, lowa 

















F youare interested in entering aviation— 
the greatest opportunity of the century— 
write today for big, free, illustrated book, 
"tA Flying Message”. Tells of aviation oppor- 
tunities with details of airplane construction, 
how to fly, map-making, new instrumentsand 
much more—a complete treatise on Aviation. 
Very valuable in assisting you to choose the 
proper field ofaviation to enter. Sent absolutely 
free and you are « no obligation. Simply 
send name and address. 


PORTERFIELD 
University of Aviation 


1496 Crand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO, 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


| when writing advertisers. 
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Buildings roofed and sided with Armco 
Ingot Iron are safe from fire, hail and 
lightning. And they last for yearsand years, 


Fighting rust 
with PURE IRON 


HERE are fewer re- 
pairs toimplements and 
buildings on farms where 
Armco Ingot Iron is used. 
For this iron is so pure 
that it resists rust far longer 
than other low-cost metals. 
The foreign elements that 
hasten rust in steels and 
other irons aré taken out of 
Armco 'Ingot Iron. It is 


even purer than the old- 
time, hand-wrought iron 
that has lasted so long. 

So when you buy thresh- 
ers, combines, silos and stock 
tanks, or when you build or 


repair, look for the Armco 
Triangle. Many of the 
stores that sell these prod- 
ucts, display the sign of the 
Armco Roofing and Siding 
Ass’n. 

And now, you can also 
get cut nails made of rust- 
resisting Armco Ingot Iron. 
Ask your hardware dealer 
for them. 


- 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Middletown, Ohio 


Export: The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ““Armco— Middletown” 


Stock tanks, silos, 
and feed bins made 
of Armco Ingot Iron 
are a good invest- 
ment. They will 
outlast those made 
of steel by many 
years. 


Your thresher or 
combine is exposed 
torainandweather. 
Butitwillresistrust 

















if the sheet metal 
A parts are made of 
“Armco Ingot Iron. 
; 





INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 


| N E LE MOUNG, SIAM, was the last 

+ village before the end of our hun- 
dred-mile hie over the continental di- 
vide between the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. When we finally reached 
there, ahead of our pony train, at the 
end of a hard day’s climb up a steep 
and stony trail, we sought out the 
Siamese magistrate and presented a 
letter of introduction that had been 
given us at the border by the ampur 
or governor of the district. Our Chi- 
nese interpreter there had told us that 
the letter would insure us of hospi- 
tality all along the route. 

We indicated to this magistrate, in 
the sign language, that we wished to 





| stay all night in Me Le Moung. He 





| read our letter 


in several positions 
and then turned us over to the police. 

“Probably sleep in jail tonight,” was 
Jim’s guess. 

But we were not even extended that 
eourtesy. Instead, he led us back be- 
hind the jail and waved us grandly to 
the hospitality of the horse stable! 
I would like to know just what that 
Siamese letter of introduction said. 

There, on the sunny side, in a clean 
box stall, Jim and I were airing our 
sore toes and tired feet and observing 


| the antics of a domesticated monkey 





| hung down from the wire. 


who was as much alarmed and inter- 


Victims of Chinese Bandits 
Flood and Wilson Find Another White Man in the Bush 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


traveling in Germany that professor 
there is a title that one spells with q 
capital letter. A professor outranks a 
doctor and merits the profound re 
spect. of absolutely everyone. It is a 
recognition that comes only to those 


| who have greatly excelled in that land 


of intellectual and scientific excel} 
lence. It is a title to conjure with, 
Not every sleight-of-hand trickster and 
school teacher can be called a profes. 
sor in Germany as is our custom here; 
a professor is one of the great. men of 
Germany, and I had long since learned 
to respect them as such. And here 
was one from Heidelberg itself, that 
ancient seat of learning where the 
scholars of the world have communed 
for centuries. His card further pro. 
claimed that he was the head of a sur. 
| veying expedition in China, and his 
' professorship was in mathematics and 


| geography. 


We rose, as we should, to greet such 
aman as that, and bade him welcome 
in our barn. We told Neewah, our 


| Burmese bearer who had attached him- 


self to us three days before so that he 
could smuggle himself over the _ bor- 
der as our “boy,” to catch another 
chicken and to throw in two more 
handfuls of rice, and the professor told 





us his story. 

















The professor and Neewah 


ested in us as we were imhim. A wire | 


had been stretched,. on a'slant, be- 
tween two tall trees, and an iron ring 
The monk 


| would go hand over hand up the wire, 
| sliding the ring after him, and when 


| shoes. 


he reached the top he would seize the 
ring with one hind foot and then slide 
down the wire to the other end, chat- 
tering like a jungle full of auctioneers. 


Professor Appears on Scene 


And then a white man appeared! 
What was a monkey, as a thing of in- 
terest to observe, compared to a white 
man—in such a land as that? 

He was dressed in shorts and a 
khaki shirt, knee socks, and canvas 
He wore no hat, only a shock 


making a rudder of bamboo. 


He had been sent, as a professor 
from Heidelberg, to the interior of 
China to do some surveying for a geo- 
graphical society of Germany. For 


| three years he had been back in the 


interior of China, and his work would 
require nearly three years more. For 
three years he had escaped the activ- 
ities of the famous Chinese bandits 
who had been such a menace to for- 
eigners with their system of capturing 


| them and then holding their prison- 
! ers for heavy ransoms, 


| of coal black hair and a well-trimmed | 





Van Dyke beard. He was apparently 
in his early fifties, wiry, and tanned 
like a piece of leather. He was alone. 
A little canvas knapsack was lashed 
across his back. 

Apparently he had been looking for 
us. He introduced himself as Pro- 
fessor R , of Germany, and handed 
us his card to prove it. He looked 
German and he looked a professor. He 
might. easily have just stepped out of 
old Heidelberg itself but for his bush 





| costume, and one learns to translate 


clothes away after seeing that they 
make no difference after all. His per- 
fect English had just the accent that 
a German professor would be expected 
to have. And his card proved it. “Pro- 
fessor R——, Heidelberg.” 

I had learned a few years ago when 


| 





} ernment. 


And then they had got him. The 
bandits had captured the professor and 
his entire expedition, including the 
guards furnished by the Chinese gov- 
For several days they had 
been held,-and then one night. the pro- 
fessor had encouraged his guards to 
drink too much and had finally man- 
aged to escape while they slept, altho 
he showed us a sHght wound in one 
leg where they had shot him as he ran. 
He had fled south and crossed the bor- 
der into Burma, with nothing but the 
clothes he wore and his little knap- 


| sack of papers and credentials, writ- 


ten in Chinese, which he had made 
great effort to carry away with him. 
All his personnel, his instruments, 
and many of his records were lost. 
But he was going back to China, by 
the only route that would be safe, to 
spend two or three more years and 
complete his work. He would have to 
go across Burma and Siam and then 
by boat to Hong Kong and Canton 
and then a month’s journey back into 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TPTON did not spend all his time in 
jail. Frequently, the sheriff took 
him.to his home or with him about 
town. 

“I know you’re not going to run off, 
Billy,” the officer stated, “and I don’t 
intend to keep you inside any more 
than I must.” 

They were going down Main street 
one afternoon, when East stopped sud- 
denly in front of the bank. “Wait here 
for me a minute. I’ve got some busi- 
ness that I have to see about.” 

Upton was standing alone when Bail- 
ey came around the corner. At the 
sight of Billy, the latter gave a sur- 
prised start, then, recovering his equi- 
librium, stepped up to Upton with a 
twisted smile. 

“The sheriff seems to be a pretty 
good friend of yours. Makes it rather 
soft, doesn’t he?” 

“\S man who has treacherous ene- 
mies needs friends,” Upton remarked 
coolly. 

“Remember the time you pushed me 
over?” 

Upton nodded coldly. 

“Remember I said I’d get even with 
you?” he probed next. 

“You’ve said.a lot of things,” Upton 
replied. 

“But that was one of them,” Bailey 
insisted. “Now maybe you’ll begin ts 


think I knew what I was talking about. 
The doors to the penitentiary are 
about ready to open and let you in, 
and when they do, there’ll be no one 
there to keep them fanning for you 
the way they do at East’s coop. You'll 
be there for keeps until your term’s 
out.” 

“I haven’t been convicted yet.” 

“But you will be. Don’t think that 
moving the antelope is going to get 
you anywhere. We've got the testi- 
mony of three people for you to buck, 
and another little piece of evidence 
that you may have overlooked.” 

“All right. But why talk about it 
now. The trial will be soon enough.” 

“The reason I mentioned it is be 
cause I can show you a way out.” 

“What?” 

“Sign an oil lease for your property 
and write a piece for the paper, stat- 
ing that you have become convinced 
that leasing is the right thing after all, 
and—and I .can guarantee that the 
case against you won’t be pushed.” 

“Do you mean that, or are you just 
talking?” 

Bailey’s eyes snapped. “I mean ev- 
ery word that I say, and I'll stick by 
it. Wouldn’t you like to come out of 
this without a prison sentence? This 
is your only chance. Come on. What’s 
your answer?” 

“Not anything,” Upton replied slow- 
ly, “only that you are more low down 
than I had even supposed. You and 
Titus framed this thing up between 
you, Titus beeause he wanted my place 
and you for spite because I won’t lease 
my land and for several other counts. 
And now you’re willing to double cross 
Titus just to further your own ends, 
Why, damn it, Bailey, you’re too poor 
a@ creature to even hate consistently 
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Homesteaders in the Range Country 


: By RAYMOND A. BERRY 
Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoe-String,” “Up-Grade,” Etc. 


where you think there’s money at is- 
sue. You can go straight to the devil 
and suit me fine. I only wish I were 
in a position to help you along with 
a swift kick. Now beat it!” 

“All right,” snarled the oil man, 
“take it in the neck, then, you fool!” 

Both men looked up suddenly to find 
the sheriff watching them. Upton 
grinned much like himself. Bailey 
made an attempt to appear uncon- 
cerned and scuttled down the street. 

“Billy,” East remarked, “that was 
a mighty fine stand you just took. 
Most people wouldn’t have had the 
nerve. I don’t know as I would myseif 
in your place.” 

“I’m not convicted yet. You never 
found any evidence, did you?” 

“No, but those in the know are pass- 
ing the word about that they’ve got 
the goods on you beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. Billy, I don’t know that I’d 
blame you if you was to call that fel- 
low back and dicker with him.” 

“Not a chance,” Upton insisted. 
“We'll just let the mills of justice 
grind out their grist. Maybe it’ll turn 
out like the devil shearing a hog—all 
cry and no wool. If I knew I'd get 
years in the pen, I’d enjoy it rather 
than to knuckle down to him.” 

“I sure hope you come thru all right, 
but I’m uneasy as can be. But you've 
taken the attitude of a man, and, by 




















From behind the barred windows of the jail, Upton watched January’s weary 
succession of wintry days. 


George, I’m going to see that people 
find it out.” \ 

March 11, the day set for Upton’s 
trial, found Slaton in such a hubbub 
as it had seldom known. For forty 
miles each way, ranchers and home- 
steaders had been coming in. Ashton’s 
livery stable was overflowing with 
teams. The hotels were full, and even 
some of the private dwellings had 
taken roomers. On the streets were 
knots of people, all discussing the twin 
topics of Upton and leases. There was 
feeling—strong feeling—on the sub- 
ject, and the forces of law and order 
had seen fit to appoint several depu- 
ties to ward off the possibility of phy- 
sical hostilities. 


N FRONT of the Silver Dollar sa- 

loon, Van Cott, a Dutchman from 
Grass Creek, summed up the situation 
with good logic but poor English. 

“Py damn, if dem fellers vat run de 
town send Billy Upton to yail vor kill- 
ing dot antelopes, den ve should just 
as vell all got ready to vent. Dey could 
find any vone off us guilty off some- 
dings if ve happened to tink different 
as dey vanted us to tink. Some off 
dem birds is vanting to get rid off 
Billy because he iss against vild cats. 
If dey conwict him, we _ should 
ought to take some fedders and tar- 
to Compton and some off de odder 
slick vons.” 

“Don’t get paunchy, Dutchy,” one of 
the lease favorers answered. “You'd 
better let this thing take its course in 
a law abiding way, or there’s apt to 
be a scattering of saur kraut.” 

“Ya!” retorted the Dutchman. “De 
grafters iss all talkin’ law now, vich 
shows how crooked it iss. I know 
you, (Continued on page 29) 





Worms | 


won't take away 
their profits 
after this 


HERE’S no need to let roundworms, 

hookworms or stomach worms rob 
you of a good part of your year’s profits. 
You can find the way out just as J. L. 
Clarke, Jr., of Menard, Texas, did. 





He had just about made up his mind to 
quit the sheep business because of his 
losses from stomach worms. Then he used 
Nema Capsules and he tells us his 
worries are over. 

“We took a band of 86 sheep infested 
with stomach worms,” he writes, “and 
dosed them with Nema. Within a month 
they gained an average of 4.19 Ibs. a head. 

“Where formerly I was losing sheep 
Tm now making a gain—to say nothing of 
the better condition of the wool and the 
improved health of the sheep all around. 
So I’mextending operations on my ranch.” 





A. H. Martin’s men in Attica, Ohio, 
eapsuled his flock of 750 white leghorns 
with Nema in 14% hours. “The next 
morning,” he says, “we found any number 
of dead roundworms in the droppings. 
Results were most satisfactory. Egg 
production increased right away. The 
flock is more ‘peppy’—and we didn’t lose 
a chicken from the treatment.” 





A Deerfield, Mich., farmer tells us he 
used to pay $1 a head to treat his hogs 
with a general worm medicine—and lost 
some of the hogs. With Nema Capsules, 
it cost him about 5c a hog, and he never 


lost a hog. 


A scientific, reliable remedy 


for Roundworms, Hookworms, Stomach Worms 


= 


in hogs, sheep, poultry, goats, dogs and foxes 


[low cost] 


Nema Worm Capsules aren’t a guesswork 
dewormer put out to get the farmer’s 
money. They are the result of years of 
research and experiment. And they are 
made by Parke, Davis & Co.—that means 
something to you. Parke-Davis, you know, 
have been leaders in the production of 
medicinal products since 1866. Your own 
doctor will tell you that you can depend 
upon the quality of anything Parke-Davis 
make. 

Nema gets rid of 95% to 100% of 
roundworms, hookworms or stomach 
worms—usually in a single treatment, 
within 24 to 48 hours. And without set- 
back to otherwise healthy livestock. 

Nema Capsules are easy to give. They 
cut out guesswork. Each infested animal 
or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm medicines with feed 
you can’t be sure of results. Some stock 
is bound to get too much and other 
stock, too little. 


Get Nema Worm Capsules at your drug 
store—they carry all sizes. Be sure to 
ask for Nema by name. 


Free Bulletins 


give valuable information on how to treat livestock 
for worms. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 11-D 

Addreas nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
© No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

O No. 655, on Poultry. 

OD No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 













PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmacentical and biological produets 
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OW would you like to save two to 

three hours a day on your farm? 
How would you like to make $300, $500, 
$1000 extra profit from your work? Other 
farmers, with problems exactly like yours, 
are doing it. And so can you. 

Read what Henry Zumbehl writes: 
“Delco-Light makes possible three extra 
hours’ work a day in the barn. Two of 
my brothers work 
with me, so that’s nine 
additional working 
hours a day.”’ At only 
30 cents an hour, that 
one item alone makes 
the Delco-Light Plant 
pay $985.50 extra profit 
a year!... Unusual? 
Notatall. W.E. Miller 
says Delco-Light en- 


Here’s how Delco -Light 
builds proftts and 


cuts expense 






















ablestwo men todothe The new 4-cyl., 
work of four. And in 
the house, Mrs. C. E. 
Schmidt finds that electricity and run- 
ning water save the time of a hired 


girl. Figure that saving by the year! 


Earns its cost twice over 


Yes, Delco-Light does save time and 
work—in a hundred ways. And look 
at the other ways it pays profits. Here’s 
W. C. Stuart, of South Dakota, who 
says lights in the farrowing pens save 
him better than one pig per sow... Then 
there’s Frank Saukup, a poultryman. 








Zumbehl Brothers of Missouri. Henry 

Zumbeh! says, “We use Delco-Light 

for lights in the house, two barns, hog- 

shed, hen-kouse, garage, smoke-house 

and silos. The safety — fire meansa 
great 


PRODUCTS OF 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
1711 Grand Ave., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., 
118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


1500-watt Delco- 
Light Power Plant provides ample 
power and light for the bigger jobs. 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 
distributors are listed below: 





f° Henry Richeeres- 


sing says Delco- 
Light enables him 
to do two hours’ 
extra work in the 
barn every night. 
“That means $1 a 
day saved by Delco- 
Light.” 


Lights in his hen- 
house bring him an 
extra dollar per hen 
per year... No mat- 


ter what kind of farming you do, 
Delco-Light will help you do it better 
and more profitably. 


All the power and light 
you want! 


See the new 4-cylinder Combination 
Delco-Light Power and Light Plant. 
It generates abundant power for the 
largest farms in the country. And for 
smaller farms, Delco-Light offers auto- 
matic, storage battery, and combina- 
tion plants for every requirement. 
surprisingly low in price... 
to buy on G.M.A.C. terms. 


New 32-page Book FREE 


Call your local Delco-Light dealer. Arrange 
for a home demonstration. But before you do 
another thing, mail the coupon for our new, 
handsomely illustrated book. It will tell you 
about a Delco-Light Plant that exactly fits your 
needs. It will prove how Delco-Light pays for 
itself in savings and extra profits. 
copy of this big, new book now. Mail the 
coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of D Electric Water Systems 
GENERAL 


All are 
remarkably easy 


Get your 


COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


MOTORS 


The nearest wholesale 


D. K. BAXTER, Inc., 
606 Pierce St., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037 Farnam St., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Pelco Lent COMPANY, 
Dept. B-310 Dayton, Ohio. 
Send. me, free, a copy of your bi 
ested in knowing more about 
1 Delco-Light Electric Plants 
CJ Delco-Light Batteries 


NGME. cccscccesces 
Pastatees sccccevecese 
LN ee rerer. Teer State 


.» new 32-page catalog. I am inter- 
1e products checked ,# 


0 B Water Systems 


low: 
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Corn That Grades High d 


Fertilizer Can Help With Yield and Quality of Corn 
By H. W. WARNER 


aap year finds many new converts 
to the practice of fertilizing corn, 
and this spring, for the first time on 
hundreds of Iowa farms, the click of 
the planter and the dropping of the 
seed will be accompanied by the simul- 
taneous placing of a small amount of 
readily available plant food near the 
seed, so that every hill will have full 
opportunity to get off to an early start 
and on the right road toward a high 
yield of “quality” corn. 

The beginner very naturally has a 
number of questions in mind concern- 
ing the use of commercial fertilizer for 
corn. No question concerning fertiliza- 
tion of corn has more general interest 
or.is more frequently asked than that 


| of “How?” 


| stalks, 


| proper 
| layed germination or, 


|} ing in a very 
| that 


If you will ask a successful corn 
grower why he fertilizes his corn, he 
will probably reply, “Because it pays,” 
which is reason enough for doing so. 
But if you pursue the questioning fur- 
ther and ask him, “Why does it pay?” 
he may have one reason, or he may 
have a variety of reasons, to account 
for the profit derived from the prac- 
tice. He will say, first of all, that the 
fertilizer increases the yield; he prob- 
ably will say, too, that it improves the 
quality; he may add that it enables 
him to cultivate the crop a week earli- 
er, or that it gets the crop matured 
ahead of early frost. 

The thicker the stand, the higher 
the yield, all other things being favor- 
able. But, as the number of plants per 
acre increases, the competition for 
both water and plant food becomes 
keener, thus making it necessary to 
supply available plant foods somewhat 
in accordance with the number of 
stalks per acre. To illustrate this prac- 
tice: Ira Marshall, of Hardin county, 
Ohio, for four successive years the 
world’s champion corn grower, by ac- 
tual count grows more than 20,000 corn 
plants per acre, as compared with the 
10.680 plants possible with three stalks 
to the hill, checked 42 inches each way. 


Better Germination Not Insured 


While the use of fertilizer makes it 


possible to support a denser growth of’ 
it does not follow that the prac- | 


better germination 
In fact, 


tice insures any 
than would otherwise be had. 
it is well to keep 
application may result in de- 
in extreme cases, 
in injury or death to the tender seed- 
lings. 

It is a matter of rather common ex- 





in mind that im- | 


than the supply and balance of plant 
food at hand thruout the growing 
period. 

The ability of well-fed corn to ma 
ture its ears earlier than poorly fed 
corn on the same land is a matter of 
common observation. This saving in 
time may amount to only a week, or it 
may amount to as much as three weeks, 

The practical experiences of a great 
many farmers and a large amount of 
data from the Iowa experiment station 
investigations, might be drawn upon 
to illustrate the effects of fertilizer on 
early growth, maturity, yield and qual- 
ity of corn. Perhaps few of such ree. 
ords would be complete with respect 
to all of these factors; in fact, few ex- 
periments anywhere in the United 
States have been conducted with the 
purpose of obtaining data on all of 
these points. One such experiment 
that is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion is now being carried on at the 
Wooster field of the Ohio experiment 
station, and any discussion of ferti- 
lizer effects or methods of applying fer- 
tilizer would not be complete without 
some mention of the results obtained 
there. 


Results at Ohio Station 


The untreated plot, planted May 13, 
required an average of 117 days from 
planting to silking; it produced about 
18 bushels of corn (1927 was a poor 
corn year in Ohio), of which 71 per 
cent was nubbins. Treatment with 300 
pounds per acre of 3-12-4 gave a 19- 
bushel increase, with only 31 per cent 
nubbins; this plot required only 96 


days from planting to silking—a sav-* 


ing of 21 days. 

In this same experiment, the manure- 
superphosphate plot made 45 bushels 
(38 per cent nubbins) and required 
104 days from planting to silking; the 
use of 200 pounds of 3-12-4, in the hill, 
in addition to the manure and super- 
phosphate, produced 70 bushels of corn 
(only 21 per cent nubbins) and silked 
in 93 days. Even with eight tons of 
manure and 225 pounds of super-phos- 
phate, the additional fertilizer in the 
hill produced these net results: Yield, 
25 bushels increase; - quality, only a 
little more than half as many nub- 
bins; maturity, 11 days earlier, These 
are rather extreme results, but they 
have been duplicated or exceeded many 
times on corn belt farms. 

Some general principles for apply- 
ing fertilizer to corn were given by 


| Prof. Emil Truog, of the Wisconsin 


perience that young corn plants grow- | 


fertile soil, or in one 
has been well fertilized, make 
much more rapid growth than those 
under less favorable conditions. This 
frequently means that the corn can be 
cultivated a week or so earlier, which 
is a distinct advantage in getting the 
upper hand of weeds. Even if all are 
not yet agreed that the only reason for 


| cultivating corn is to kill weeds, no 








one will question the desirability of 
being able to “row the corn” earlier 
and get the weeds just as they come 
thru the ground. In connection with 
the effect on early growth of corn, it 
is significant to note the results ob- 
tained at two agricultural experiment 
stations, Wisconsin and Michigan, 


where it was found that properly fer- | 


tilized young corn plants will with- 
stand some two-to four degrees lower 
temperature without injury than will 
the unfertilized plants. 

Crop quality, next to crop yield, 
stands out as highly important in de- 
termining the profit in corn *growing, 
and it is well known that fertility con- 
ditions which favor high yields are 
also conducive to high quality. Hence, 
it is literally true, as someone has said, 
that “quantity and quality go up or 
down together.” No one condition has 
more to do in controlling these factors 


experiment station, in his talk to In- 
diana farmers recently. These are: 

1. The smaller the rate of applica- 
tion, the more localized or nearer the 
seed or plant should the application be. 

2. The nearer the fertilizer can be 
placed to the seed without causing se- 
rious injury to germination, the more 
effective it will be in. promoting early 


' growth and usually final yield. 





| 
| 


3. Broadcast applications of phos- 
phate and potash should be worked 
into the soil to a depth of at least four 
inches. 

4. Heavy applications of readily 
available. nitrogen fertilizers should 
not be made in one application. 

Professor Truog’s investigations 
would indicate that the proper method 
of hill application is to place the fer- 
tilizer ina band about four to six inch- 
es wide and eight to ten imches long, 
about one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch above the level of the seed and 
directly over the seed. 

In addressing the Ohio Farmers’ 
Week meetings, Prof. Robert M. Salter, 
agronomist at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, said: 

“With the old style attachments, 
which make no provision for separat- 
ing the seed and fertilizer, applica- 
tions of mixed fertilizers much in ex- 


cess of 100 pounds per acre frequently 


if 


| 
4 
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theALL STEEL 
Rotary Hoe 





1 The steel spiders won’t 

break or bend—every one 
does its work—yet they cannot injure 
growing plants. 


Frame is supported by 


springs which not only 
follow the high and low spots in the 
round but also make easier riding. 
four field will be properly cultivated. 


3 The top of frame is easily 
removed which permits 

your quickly removing trash that may 

gather around gangs and spiders. 

4 The Hummer Steel Rotary 


Hoe cultivates 30 acres a 
day—saves time, labor and money. 


5 The only tool that effec- 

‘ tively cultivates soy beans, 
pulverizes the wheat field crust, kills 
weeds. Can be equipped with grass 
seeder. Made in 2 and 3 row sizes— 
prices lower than you expect. 


6 Compare the Hummer with 

other hoes as regards lubri- 
cation, flexibility, strong construction, 
easy riding, quick and easy lift. 


Let us send you all facts and low 
prices on this A//-Steel Rotary Hoe. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 11 Springfield, Ml. 
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in § months 


You Can Do It? 
Free Book Tells How? 


Thousands of hog 
raisers are now pro- 
ducing 225 Ib. hogs 
in 5 months by fol- 

lowing proved }: 
methods and using 
SANTONIN regu- 
larly. It is simple and easy. 46 


Costs 1c a hog per week 
SANTONIN prevents losses and re- 
duces fattening period by at least one 
month. Saves feed; saves labor; gets 
the early market and higher profits. 
Your veterinarian uses and recom- 
mends SANTONIN. Consult him. 
If your druggist cannot supply you 
with SANTONIN communicate with 
Gane & Ingram, Inc., 43 West 16th 
St., New York, distributors for U.S. 
Address Dept. 88 . 
FREE BOOK-—Thcey will send you a 
16 - page book, ‘‘225 Ib. Hogs in 5 
Months.” Tells you everything. 
AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York 














OPPORTUNITY 
to SAVE 


Buy Direct : 








Half Million Satisfied Customers 
OPENING FOR SALESMAN 
Write Today 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA DAVENPORT, IOWA 











impair germination and damage the 
stand. The better attachments now on 
the market have a V-shaped divider be- 
low the fertilizer spout. This sepa- 
rates the fertilizer into two bands be- 
tween which the seed is dropped.” 

For heavily manured land or where a 
green manure crop has been plowed 
under, the fertilizer may contain only 
phosphoric acid; for many soils, a 
phosphate-potash mixture will be best, 
and on others a mixture containing 
all of the essential plant foods—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash— 
should be used. However difficult to 
determine just what analyses_ may 
prove most profitable, there is one 
thing that can be said with certainty— 
namely, that in Iowa and the middle- 
west, there is no place for low-analysis 
mixtures. The grades most-commonly 
advertised and sold contain at least 16 
per cent total plant food, with many 
of them going 20, 24, 32 or even higher 
percentages. Fertilizer manufacturers 
now find little demand for 1-10-1, 2-8-2 
and similar grades. 

Fertilizing corn is a sound and busi- 
nesslike practice. Considerable has 
been learned “from experiments and 
experience regarding the kinds of fer- 
tilizer to use, the amounts to apply, 
how to apply it, and the economic re- 
sults to be expected. Farmers can ob- 
tain this information from various re- 
liable sources. In addition, individu- 
als will learn much by conducting tests 
of their own along lines suggested 
above. Why not try a few rows with 
the fertilizer broadcast, in comparison 
with that put in the hill or row? Why 
not compare two or three different 
analyses, side by side, in plots of a few 
rows each? Why not try varying 
amounts, such as 100, 150 and 200 
pounds per acre, on adjoining strips 
of land? The information one can get 
from such tests on his own farm may 
help greatly in arriving at the correct 
answer to the question, “Why fertilize 
corn—and how?” 





Asphalt on Barn Floors 

An Illinois reader writes: 

“Please give me any information you 
can on the use of asphalt on dairy 
barn floors. In my barn the part 
where the cows stand and lie down is 
of dirt, as I do not like concrete for 
this; but they keep this dug up. Would 
a layer of asphalt help any in keeping 
this in shape, or would it be injurious 
in any way to the cows? Is asphalt 
very expensive?” 

Asphalt properly applied can be 
used with very good results on dairy 
barn floors. It is not unduly expen- 
sive, is waterproof and easily kept 
clean, is warm and comfortable, is re- 
silient and easy to stand on, and has 


no bad effects on the cows. 

Usually the asphalt cannot be used 
satisfactorily on a dirt foundation, 
since it is sure to get broken up and 
mixed with the dirt, and a rough fin- 
ished concrete is the base on which 
the asphalt generally is used. The 
simplest method is to lay the concrete 
base up nearly to the height desired, 
leaving the surface rough floated or 
with slight ridges or corrugations. 
Then one or two coats of hot asphalt 
are applied. Another common way is 
to leave the surface somewhat short 
of the height wanted, then apply a coat 
of asphalt concrete, such as is used in 
street surfacing. This must be ap- 
plied hot and tamped down with hot 
tampers and requires a special oven 
for heating. Both of these coatings 
will gradually wear down, but can be 
patched without much trouble. Iowa 
State College, Ames, has under way 
a very interestimg experiment study- 
ing various types of dairy barn floors, 
and I think they will be glad to send 
you any conclusions they may have so 
far in comparing the different types. 
Further information on this subject 
can be secured from The Asphalt Asso- 
ciation, 29 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., or from any firm handling 
asphalt products. 





RELIABLE 


Don't de 


Pshinins 


Ajax defied the lightning—proving that 
he over-estimated himself and under- 
estimated lightning. 


Yet how many farmers are defying 
lightning today; not in the bravado of 
‘Ajax, but in their failure to control the 
terror of the black skies. 


Lightning can be coutrolled. 


More farm fires are caused by it than by 
anything else. In almost every case such a 
fire is due either to the absence of light- 
ning rods or to rods improperly installed. 


Farmers everywhere may buy lightning 
rods inspected and approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, whose Master 
Label means that both materials and in- 
stallation have been approved. This is 
but one of many institutions and move- 
ments sponsored by the Stock Fire Insur- 
ance Companies for the protection of 
life and property. 

These companies—all writing sound, 
reliable Legal Reserve Insurance, and as 
deeply interested in saving your property 
as in reimbursing you—have collected 
the only comprehensive statistics on 
farm fires. 


‘Thirty-five hundred lives are sacrificed 
in farm fires in a single year; 150 million 
dollars’ worth of farm property destroyed. 
You pay your part of that loss, whether 
you have a fire or not. 


Legal Reserve or Stock companies 
strive to reduce such losses. The service 
you receive from their agents is designed 
to help you prevent fire, as well as to give 
you adequate coverage, complete pro- 
tection, and an honest settlement in case 
of loss. 

Consult the agent of any company 
named below. There is one near you, no 
matter where you live. Send for a free 
copy of the helpful booklet—“Burning 
Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


SOUND 





LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Spri 

Liver : 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Securit e 
Home Insurance Company, 


Abs A hp te 





ingfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
I 8 London & Globe ins. Co., Ltd. 











FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIL 
Please send me a complimentary 
copy of your klet, “Burning Up 
Farm Wealth” 


Insurance Company, New Haven 
ew York 
lowa National Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Aetna Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
American Insurance Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

ti 1 Fire I se Company of Hartford 
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HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not.see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 
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Little Recipes fr Little Cooks — 


by 


Lesson Number Three 


This is the third of the series of lessons on cooking for 
little girls written by Mrs. R. C. Dahlberg, mother of Betty. 
Betty is a real girl and it is her picture that is being shown 
She has learned to cook many, many things 
in just the same way as she tells you in these Little Recipes for 
Little Cooks and she wants every little girl to be able to do 
It is lots of fun and with the little recipes there is so 
little wasted if a mistake is made that mother won’t mind it 
Try all of the things on thts page, for in just four 
weeks more there will be another one with other recipes for 


on these pages. 


at too. 
at all. 


you to work with, 


Dear Little Cooks: 

This week I want to tell you how I scramble 
eges. Breaking eggs was quite hard for me at 
first and mother let me practice while making 
scrambled eggs. If a bit of shell gets in, it can 
be taken out with a fork or spoon and if the white 
and yolk all go together, why it doesn’t matter at 
all for eggs that are to be scrambled. 

After you have learned to break eggs a number 
of times for scrambling you will be ready to 
make a lot of other things, for it won’t be long 
before these lessons will tell you how to make 
muffins and bake other goodies that all of the 
family will like. 

I have another recipe that I am sure you will 
like. I have tried it and know that it is good 
and is real easy to make. It is a caramel] custard, 
for that is one of my favorite desserts. 

There’s another recipe I made and had a lot of 
fun with so maybe you can. It’s popovers. You 
may have them real often at your house but just 
heaps of people never do and don’t know the sur- 
prise. You see popovers look like muffins but 
they are all empty inside and all crisp and crusty 
outside so even if they are hollow they are aw- 
fully good eaten hot with butter, honey or jam. 


I hope these things will turn out fine. 
BETTY. 


How to Scramble Eggs 


Break the number of eggs you think you will 
need into’a bowl and add one tablespoon of milk 
for each egg, that is, for four eggs you would 
add four tabiespoons of milk. Stir these together 
well. Put a tablespoon or two of butter or bacon 
grease into a frying pan and heat the pan until 
the fat or butter is melted. Tip and turn the 
pan a little so that all the bottom and sides 
will be well greased. Let the pan become 





_ da tate, 
- ' 





You Will Like This Caramel 
Custard 


Mother let me make plain custard and that was 
good, but I wasn’t satisfied. I kept teasing to 
make the caramel kind, like she makes. It has a 
big spoonful of hot, melted sugar put in the bot- 
tom of the custard cup before the custard is 
poured in. But Mother said “Melted sugar is 
about the hottest stuff ever and it makes terrible 
burns; some little cook might get a bad burn 
making that part.’? So we just put on our think- 
ing caps and found a good safe way for me (and 
you) to make caramel custard. Read the recipe 
and see how. Here are the things you will need. 


Little Recipe 
1 ege, 
14% tablespoons sugar, 
1 cup milk, : 
Few drops vanilla, 
A pinch of salt, 

Have hot water ready in the teakettle. 

Put the milk on in a sauce pan to heat. Break 
the egg into a small bowl and beat it a little with 
the eggbeater. Add sugar, salt and vanilla to 
the beaten egg. Pour in the hot milk and stir 
well. Take two old cups or pudding moulds and 
butter them. Pour in the custard_and set the 
cups in a pan of hot water. Bake in a slow oven 
until firm. Test by putting a silver knife into the 
custard and if the knife comes out clean the cus- 
tard is done. Take from the oven and take the 
cups from the pan and cool before serving. 

For the large recipe you could use one larger 
dish to bake. it in and then it would be a little 
better to use five or six eggs to make it firm 
enough to hold ifs shape well. 





This picture shows 
Betty breaking an egg, 
Get mother to show 
you how she breaks 
them and ask her to 
let you practice 
breaking eggs for her 
baking when she can 


This plain custard may be eaten with a little 
cream or with fresh berries or other fruit over it. 

For the caramel custard we found that we got 
the nice caramel taste by putting a candy caramel 
in each cup before pouring in the custard. 

Serve on a sauce dish. Turn the cup upside 
down over the saucer to get it out nicely. 

Here is a regular large recipe that makes 
enough for six people. 


Large Recipe 


4 eges, 

1/3 cup sugar. 

4 cups milk, 

1 teaspoon vanilla, 
¥% teaspoon salt. 


Try These Popovers 


First.have the oven very hot. Grease iron gem 
pans and put on stove to heat. Then get the 
following all on the table to put together: 

% cup flour 

1% teaspoon salt 

7 tablespoons milk 

1 egg 

% teaspoon melted butter 

Mix flour and salt; add the milk slowly and stir 
well to make the mixture smooth. Add egg, beat- 
en very light, and then the melted butter. Beat 
four minutes with an egg beater. Pour at once 
into the hissing hot gem pans. Put into the oven 
at once and bake about thirty minutes. 


Mother may like these so well that she will 
want to make a lot of them; tell her that she can 
make fourteen of them by using 1 cup flour, 74 
teaspoon salt, % cup milk, 2 eggs and % tea 
spoon melted butter. 


Did You Get 











a little hotter and then add the mix- 





ture from the bowl. i 
Stir all the time 
while it is cooking 
to keep the egg 
from sticking to the 
pan and scorching. : 

Do not let this 
get too hot. Eggs 
taste better and are 
better for us if 
cooked slowly over 
a slow fire. 

When the mix- 
ture has thickened 
and looks done, add 
salt and pepper. 
Just a tiny pinch of 
salt is enough for 










one egg. One-half 
teaspoon of _§ salt 
would be enough 


for six eggs. 





Why We Use Eggs 


Because they are one of our best foods, especially for growing boys 


and girls. 


Because they add flavor to cakes, puddings, salad dressing, custards, 


ete. 


Because they give lightness to cakes, doughnuts, muffins, etc. 


have right at home. 


Because we like to use the good, clean, fresh foods which we 


Nine average eggs weigh a pound. Large eggs 
are worth more per dozen. Large, clean, graded eggs 
bring a better price, which makes it worth the 
trouble to sort and clean them. » Small girls and 
boys can make this their task and help in this 


sine a og eggs are never shiny, but have BETTY, 

, satin-like appearance, 

si a ove Care Wallaces’ Farmer, 
z Des Moines, Iowa. J 


: One of My 
Nice Scrap- 
books? 


If you have not yet 
gotten one of my 
scrapbooks to paste 
these pages in, send 
10c and [ will send 
one to you right away. 
They are dandies and 
the first two of these 
lessons are already in 
it so don’t worry about 
not having saved them. 
Address your letter to 
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Cords Twisted for Greatest 
Strength and Elasticity?! 


Firestone owns and operates the world’s 
largest exclusive cord fabric mills. 
In these great mills, the choicest of 
long staple cotton is first twisted into 
threads. These threads are next tightly 
twisted into ply yarns—and these ply 
yarns are then twisted into super- 
strength cords. In each operation ex- 
actly the right number of twists is 
scientifically determined to secure the 
greatest strength and elasticity. 


MOST MILES 


) Rubber 
& . 


Gum- Dipped for Greatest 
Endurance and Mileage! 


Before these cords are built into Fire- 
stone Tires they are Gum-Dipped— 
the extra Firestone patented process, 
which saturates ate insulates every 
fiber of the cord with pure rubber. 
Thus Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
have double reasons for their toughness, 
ruggedness, and unequaled mileage... 
the result—these tires hold all world 
records for speed, safety and endur- 
ance. 
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AINT is needed 
every day in the 
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year. Each month is a de- 
structive month for build- 
ings not protected with 
paint. The pores of the wood are 
open. Decay starts. Nails rust 
and loosen. Cracks develop. The 
wind creeps in and boards begin to rattle. 
Gradually, quietly, yet as surely as if ina 
conflagration,unpainted buildings areweak- 
ened and destroyed. A small expenditure 
for paint, promptly applied, gives protection. 
Not only protection, but beauty, attrac- 
tiveness, newness are added to the whole 
place. People driving by will say, “How well 
the old place looks!” And the family will 
feel the stimulus that al- 


Sf 








ways comes from bright 
new surroundings. 
Remember, when you 


Money spent 
for paint is 
well invested. 
It protects 
and beautifies. 
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buy paint, that cheap paint is expensive, | 
and quality paint is economical. A differ- 
ence of a few dollars in price may add many 
times that amount in durability. Buy paint 
that is made to serve, not to sell at a cheap 
price. Our advertisers compound paints that 
give long service and honest value. Depend 
on them when you are buying paint. 

A paint advertised in these columns must 
be good or it wouldn’t be here. You’re safe 
when you buy from our advertisers. 





saci! SOP PAINT FROM thei ADVERTISERS 
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The Vanishing Ice House 


Soon the winter task of cutting ice will be a 











thing of the past—and with it the unnecessary 
spoilage of food. Fornow, electricity fillsevery 
refrigeration need on the electrified farm. 
‘|The General Electric refrigerator is en- 
tirely automatic. It requires no attention, 
no oiling, and its constant, correct tem- 
perature safeguards food and keeps 


it fresh and wholesome. This is the 


latest electrical boon, which, with G-E Mazpa 











lamps, G-E motors, and other General Elec- 
tric products, releases men and women on 
the farm from age-old burdens and drudg- 
ery. ‘If you are located on or near 
an electric power line, ask your 
power company for complete informa- 
tion concerning the possible uses 


of electricity on your farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric special Weekly Farm Program over 
G-E Stations WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). 
Also listen every Saturday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
to the “General Electric Hour” broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 











The G-E cleaner saves time and 


cleans better 


Your coffee, made at the table in a 
Hotpoint percolator, saves footsteps 


NERAL 








The G-E fan makes a hot kitchen 


liveable summer or winter 


This portable Hotpoint heater 
warms a room quickly 
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for Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET LET 





This Great New 


Illustration shows Grain Body 
mounted on Chevrolet 114 Ton 


Chassis with Cab 


114 Ton $ 5 
Chassis ...... 5 4 

114 Ton Chassis $ '@) 
(with Cab). "6 5 
Light Delivery $ 

Chassis ...... 4 0 Q 
Sedan $ 

Delivery awit 5 Q 5 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


0 UA 24 
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ix Cylinder Truc 


A A PRICE of only $545, the new six- 
cylinder 114 Ton Chevrolet Truck 
offers a dollar-for-dollar value that has 
never been equaled. 


Its new six-cylinder motor provides a 
power increase of 32%. It accelerates 
faster in every gear. It operates 
smoothly and quietly—with unusual 
freedom from “‘iugging”’ at slow speeds. 
And its operating economy is outstand- 
ing—for in addition to providing gas- 
oline mileage equal to that of its 
famous 4-cylinder predecessor, it is 
unusually sturdy—and its cost of main- 
tenance is as low as, if not lower than, 
that of any truck you can buy. 

Combined with this great economy, 


increased power and finer performance 
is a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rug- 


only 


945 


(Chassis only) f. o. b. factory 


Flint, Michigan 


ged 189-inch frame. This provides a 
carrying capacity of 1/2 tons, and per- 
mits the mounting of all types of bodies 
with a load space up to 9 feet. 


A perfected 4-speed transmission pro- 
vides increased pulling power for heavy 
roads, deep sand and steep hills. A new 
and completely lubricated ball bearing 
steering mechanism makes steering easy 
over any road. The newly-designed 
4-wheel brakes are powerful, quiet and 
easy of operation—with emergency 
brakes operating entirely independently. 
And while this new truck has an unusually 
low loading height, it has a road clear- 
ance that is ample for all requirements 
of farm service. 


Investigate this remarkable truck at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; Division of General Motors Corporation 


—a Six in the price range of the four! 


32% More Power—7 Inches More Wheelbase 
Greater Speed—50% More ““pacity 
4 Speeds Forward—4-Wheel Brakes 


Economy Equal to Its 4-Cylinder Predecessor 
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(Our. Sabbath Sehbol Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except w 
Lessons are as they were meade ori 
sionally be made necessary by addit; 
the quarterly reviews. 

iseue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 








hen announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of 
nally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply te 


copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
he ssi by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
















Comfort for God's People 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 21, 1929, Isaiah, 
40:1-11.) 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. (2) Speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem; and cry unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned, that she 
hath received of Jehovah’s hand dou- 
ble for all her sins. (3) The voice of 
one that crieth, Prepare ye in the 
wilderness the way of Jehovah; make 
level in the desert’a highway for our 
God. (4) Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; and the uneven shall be 
made level, and the rough places a 
plain: (5) and the glory of Jehovah 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together; for the mouth of 
Jehovah hath spoken it. (6) The voice 
of one saying, Cry. And one said, 
What shall I cry? All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field. (7) The grass 
witheretf, the flower fadeth, because 
the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon 
it; surely the people is grass. (8) The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but 
the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever. (9) O thou that tellest good 
tidings to Zion, get thee up on a high 
mountain; O thou that tellest good 
tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; 
Say unto the cities of Judah, Behold, 
your God! Behold the Lord Jehovah 
will come as a mighty one, and His 
arm will rule for Him: Behold, His 
reward is with Him, and His recom- 
pense before Him. (11) He will feed 
His flock like a shepherd, He will 
gather the lambs in His arm, and carry 
them in His bosom, and will gently 
lead those that have their young.” 


Comfort for God’s people is a key- 
note of prophetic teaching. The 
prophecies like the Psalms rise from 
the minor chords of sin and sorrow, of 
conflicts and doubts, to the triumphant 
notes of freedom and possession. Thus 
the text of the lesson gives the theme 
of the second part of Isaiah. These 
verses are the prologue of the suc- 
ceeding prophecies, as the first eight- 
een verses of John are the prologue 
to his Gospel. The words have been 
made more meaningful and beautiful 
by their use in the opening of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” which is heard by more 
people each year at the Christmas sea- 
son. There are four messages in the 
Scripture before us: The sweet modu- 
lation of comfort, the awakening of 
expectation, the great assurance, and 
the gospel of God’s greatness and gen- 
tleness. 

More people need comfort than we 
imagine. People need more comfort 
than they will confess to. God knows. 
Hence He says to His messengers of 
all ages: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people.” Welcome words are these to 
silent sufferers in heart or to those 
crying from an agony of visible grief. 
The repeated exhortation is due to our 
habitual neglect of the ministry of 
sympathy. The duty of comfort. is 
also in the fact that believers are 
God’s people (“my people”), and He 
would have them free from fear, calm 
with hope, and happy in their relation- 
ship to Him. Comfort is, literally, 
speaking to the heart, having a heart 
to heart talk. When hearts are over- 
whelmed with anguish, mental philo- 
sophies and temporary distractions of 
the attention bring no relief. There 
must be some message for the heart. 





ae 


So God says, “Speak ye to the heart of | 
| with faith, humility, honor and gentle- 


Jerusalem.” ‘ 


What kind of a message will re- | 


vive the heart? That the conflict has 
had a purpose and is now to have an 
end. “Her warfare is accomplished.” 
The war has achieved its purpose and 
will cease. To soldiers long in service, 
this is good news. The captivities and 
other conflicts of God are for a pur- 
pose, and when it is attained they will 
not last. 
sion of His people was to convict them 


of their sins, especially of idolatry and | 
unbelief. They had been taught their | 
lesson, they made their confession, and | 
now they are pardoned. Atonement | 


has been made. 

How like this message are the words 
of Jesus: “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” So God gives this mes- 
sage of comfort to His soldiers in a 
long and weary service: The war is 
over, for my purpose has been wrought 
out; there is the permanent peace of 
pardon on the basis of an adequate 
atonement. 

The first thing a soldier wants to do 
after peace is made is to get home. 
So the second message (verses 3-5) 
refers to the home-going. How can 
these weak and exhausted people make 
their way back from Babylon, which 
seems to be the captivity referred to, 
to Jerusalem? God himself is to be 
their way. Not only will He lead them 
over the highway, but peoples along 
the way will make their home-going 
easy for them. The historic records 
harmonizing with this prophetic utter- 
ance in verses 3-5 are in Ezra 1:1-11; 
7:6, 21-23; and in Nehemiah. But this 
prophecy was not exhausted in the re- 
turn of the Jews from their captivity. 
It became the message of John the 








God’s' motive in the oppres- | 





Baptist, the forerunner of Christ. John 
told the chosen people of his genera- 
tion to prepare for the coming of One 
standing in their midst, as written in 
Luke, 3:1-6. And to all, who have 
God’s word, here is the announcement 
that God is ready to come into our 
lives. We are to prepare the way; fill 
up the valleys of doubt and of indolent 
service, level down the heights of pride 
and of worldly ambition, straighten out 
crooked policies, and smooth over 
harsh natures. God’s highway is paved 


ness. 

The golden age will come when 
Christian péople seriously undertake 
to build such a highway through their 
hearts and out into the world. As all 
nations saw the miracle of the return 
of the captive Jews (Psalm 126:1, 2), 
so when the church is aroused to build 
a spiritual highway for Christ to reach 
the nations, the “glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together.”” The conversion of 
the world will come logically, when 
the way of the Lord is made ready, 
and it might come as suddenly as the 
decree of release came to the Lord’s 
captives of ancient times. 

A third time the voice calls (verses 
6-8): It is now the language of assur- 
ance for a frail and uncertain genera- 
tion. “All flesh is as grass.” Here 
were a people without any great hu- 
man leader, unarmed, unorganized, un- 
acquainted with military defense. They 
were expected to follow an invisible 
leadership through nations that were 
hostile and strong. One generation of 
captives had died. How insignificant 
were their own lives in the sight of 
pitiless enemies. But over against the 
fading glories of their nation, and the 
frailty of life, was the abiding word of 
God. In this promise was their assur- 
ance. They could make preparation 
for their homeward journey with the 
utmost confidence, for “the word of 
our God shall stand forever.” Christ 
sustained faith in the minds of His 
disciples by a similar statement (Mat- 
thew 24:35). The abiding word of 
God is our hope for a glorious im- 
mortality awaiting the uncertain and 
transient lives of God’s people. 

The fourth separate. message is an 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Bobby Coon Has Rings On His Tail 


Being first compelled to wash his food 
because Old Mother Nature had put mus- 
tard in it to punish him for stealing, Mr. 
Coon had found that it tasted so much 
better when clean that he had formed the 
habit of washing it and would not think 
of eating it without doing so. 


“One day, as he sat beside the Laugh- 
ing Brook, eating his supper, Bobby Coon 
noticed that while his food had been 
washed clean, his hands were dirty. They 
spoiled his supper. Yes, sir, they just 
spoiled his supper. 

“What good does it do to wash my 
food, if I eat it out of dirty hands?’ said 
Mr. Coon to himself, and he hurried to 
a quiet little pool to give them a good 
scrubbing. Then he washed his face 
and brushed his coat. ‘Now 1 feel bet- 
ter, and I know my supper will taste bet- 
ter,’ said he. 

“From that time he began to be par- 
ticular, very particular, about keeping 
himself clean, until finally there was no 
one on the Green Meadows or in the 
Green Forest quite so neat as Mr. Coon. 

“Now at this time Mr. Coon had a 
very plain tail. It was all of one color, 
a grayish white, not at all pretty. Mr. 
Coon used to think a great deal about 
that tail and wish and wish that it was 
handsome. Sdmetimes he used to envy 
Mr. Fox his beautiful red tail with its 
black and white tip. One day, as he 
sat on an_old log, with his chin in his 
hands, thinking about his tail, who should 
come along but Oid Mother Nature. 

“**Good morning, Mr. Coon,’ said she in 
her pleasantest voice. 

“Mr. Coon got up and made a very low 
bow. ‘Good morning, Mother Nature,’ he 
replied in his politest manner, which was 
very polite indeed. 

“‘What were you thinking about so 
hard?’ asked Old Mother Nature. 





“Mr. Coon looked a little bit ashamed. 
Then he sighed. ‘I was just wishing that 
my tail was handsomer,’ said he. ‘But 
it is a very good tail as it is,’ he added 
hastily. 

“Old Mother Nature’s eyes twinkled. 
She sat down beside Mr. Coon and asked 
him all about: his affairs, just as if she 
didn’t know all about them already. She 
told him how pleased she was to find 
him so neat and clean, -and Mr. Coon 
just tingled all over with pleasure. At 
last she got up to go, and her eyes 
twinkled more than ever, as she said: 

““By the way, Mr. Coon, I ‘am so 
pleased with your neatness that I am 
leaving you a reward. I hope you will 
like it.’ 

“Mr. Coon didn’t see any reward, but 
he thanked her just the same, and Old 
Mother Nature went on her way. Mr. 
Coon watched her out of sight. Then 
he sat down on the old log again and 
scratched his -head thoughtfully as he 
looked this way and that. 

“‘T wonder what she meant by a re- 
ward. I don’t see any anywhere,’ he said 
to himself. 

“By and by he just happened to glance 
at his tail. ‘Oh!’ cried Mr. Coon, and 
then for a long time he just couldn’t say 
another word, but just looked and looked 
with shining eyes and such a queer feeling 
of happiness in his heart. You see, Old 
Mother Nature had left him a beautiful, 
broad, black ring around his tail. Mr. 
Coon couldn’t do anything the rest of 
that day but look at and admire that 
ring, until his neck ached from twisting 
it around so much. 

“After that he was neater than ever, 
you may be sure, and the next time Old 
Mother Nature came around, she left an- 
other handsome black ring on his tail, be- 
cause he hadn’t grown careless, but had 
kept up his good habits.” 

(Concluded next week) 





| Gospel of God. 


| a shepherd, One who knows, 





exhortation to the prophets to encour- 


age Jerusalem and Zion with the 
These ministers of 
good tidings were not to be afraid to 
present God as the sole confidence of 
the people. It is a temptation for 
preachers and teachers to surround 
the gospel with ethical conditions as 
a foundation for faith. It is not an 
easy thing for man to trust in God 
alone. Do not fear, said the voice to 
the heralds of good tidings, to preach 
the gospel of faith. “Say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold, your God.” 
God Himself is enough. Christ is the 
Gospel. When we see Him, we-shall 
be astonished at His strength for sal- 
vation and at His gentleness for our 
care. 

The prophet deftly contrasts this 
two-fold aspect of God in the tenth 
and eleventh verses. He is a mighty 
one, ruling with strength, We can 
trust Him for salvation from the great- 
est foe, from sin itself. He is a judge, 
giving out rewards and recompenses. 
Were the prophet to stop here, people 
might in desperation turn to God for 
safety and justice, but they would be 
in fear of Him. But this mighty God 
is a shepherd. “He will feed his flock 
like a shepherd.” A shepherd is tender. 
So Christ says: I am meek and lowly 
of heart, do not fear to come unto me. 
A shepherd feeds his sheep wholesome 
food, putting it before them in regular 
portions, seeing that each receives its 
share. 

So God feeds us daily with His word, 
watching over us with His loving eyes. 
Food will keep Christians strong, and 
in the enjoyment of Christian living. 
The faithfulness of God as shepherd is 
also seen in His daily care. His gen- 
tleness shines out in the tenderness 
towards the lambs. He puts His arm 
under the lamb in picking it up, and 
fondles it to his bosom, and gently 
leads those that have their young. This 
is the picture of an experienced shep- 
herd, such as we find in Jacob 
(Genesis, 33:13, 14), and as so beauti- 
fully delineated by David in the Shep- 
herd Psalm, and as Christ proclaims 
Himself to be (John, 10:11-16). God 
saves in His might, God rules in His 
love. 

As the ‘prophet began his message 
with the words of comfort, so he ends 
this prologue with the thought of com- 
fort. As it is welcome news in the 
conflict to know that conquest has 
been achieved, so it is a consolation to 
know that we are-ruled by One who is 
who 
cares, who stoops to gather up the 
lamb, who is patient with the one that 
is hindered. 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson of West Allis, 


Wisconsin.) 
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Oiling Household 
Machinery’ - 


household machinery 
small but. frequent doses of oil, pre- 


scribes the New York State College 
of Home Economics. A drop or two 
of oil used often on the moving parts 
of washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and sewing machines makes them 
more efficient than a large amount of 
oil used occasionally. 

Oil most household machines every 
two weeks, the college recommends. 
For machines which are not often 
used, once a month is ehough. The 
sewing machine should have a little 
oil three or four times a year. Every 
bearing and joint where one part 
moves against another should be lubri- 
cated. 

Too thick as well as too much oil 
tends to clog the machinery. Dirty oil 
with grit in it may actually harm the 
machine. A high grade of light ma- 
chine oil like that used in the gen- 
erators of automobiles should be used 
for the larger electric motors such as 
those on washing machines. Most 
vacuum cleaner motors have ball bear- 
ings and do not need oiling. They are 
packed in grease which only meeds re- 
placing every two or three years. 
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Cretonnes Add 
Charm and 
Color 
























iota frocks for spring! Will 

they be all ruffles and frills? Or 
rows of tucks and plain tailored hems? 
That all depends on you as a house- 
wife, for they’re bound to reflect your 
own personality. 

I sat at the curtain counter, the 
other day, watching the customers 
come and go. A large lady in a bright 
hat and a plaid coat came in with a 
sample of wall paper—a wild combina- 
tion of birds, pergolas and flowers— 
and asked to see curtain cretonnes. 
She bought a vivid piece—blue and 
pink roses on a black background. A 
timid, gray-haired lady asked to see 
plain glass curtain materials. She 
took home several samples of creamy 
voiles and marquisettes. A blushing 
would-be bride turned thru a shelf of 
perky prints and finally decided on a 
piece of gay chintz for window shades, 
to be used with simple ruffled cur- 
tains. 

Curtains mean so much to a room— 
yet sometimes we are prone to hurry 
thru our window frocks or let them 
“do” till next season, not realizing that 
they mirror our own individuality. 

There are a few simple rules that 
we all may follow—and yet they leave 


us practically a free rein with our 
likes and dislikes. 
How Much Design? 
There’s that problem of design in 


the curtains. How much can a room 
stand without being stuffy or over- 
done? How litile is required to lend 
interest and charm? An old rule that 
I've always remembered says about 
one-sixth of the decoration in a room 
(that is, one-sixth of the surface of 
rugs, walls, pictures, curtains and fur- 
niture upholstering) may be in pat- 
tern. It would require a little mental 
arithmetic, but I imagine we could all 
reach some sort of a conclusion as to 
how much design that would be. 
Usually, we say that plain walls 
need pattern material at the windows. 
Fer pattern walls, however, we need 
plain fabrics for curtains. If the eur- 
tains are of colorful cretonne, it is 
well to repeat the colors of the cur- 
tains elsewhere in the room—possibly 
a matching cretonne table cover, or a 
pillow. If the walls happen to be void 
of pattern and your purse is too flat 
to buy new cretonne drapes, try mak- 
ing chintz shades to hang behind your 
thin scrim, voile or marquisette cur- 
tains in place of the usual window 
shades. «You get the color effect of 
cretonne drapes, and you need not buy 


Spring Window Frocks 


quite as much material. Chintz or cre- 
tonne shades are charming for kitchen, 
dining-room or bathroom windows. 

“But I can’t have a pattern cretonne 
at my windows, because my- husband 
wants the light, and then, too, he 
wants to see out,” I hear someone say. 
Husband is right—of course. Windows 
were intended for light, and if the 
view is lovely, why hide it by heavy 
drapes? Just push the cretonne back 
and leave the view unobstructed by 
glass curtains. 

Are you familiar with theatrical 
Zauze? It’s very economical and laun- 
ders beautifully. It is so sheer that 
one can look out thru it with little 
difficulty, and the light is scarcely ob- 
structed. I think it has been devised 
especially for the husband who likes 


to see out. The stores have it in col- 
ors, tho I prefer it in neutral tones. 
If you like it in pattern, then it comes 
with lovely repeat yarn designs, tho 
it’s so much more expensive that I’d 
be tempted to add my own stitchery. 

In using any plain fabric for cur- 
tains, be sure to cut off the selvedge 
edge all the way around. Miter the 
corners and allow ten to twelve inches 
extra length for hems at the top and 
bottom. In glass curtain fabrics, I 
like a deep bottom hem turned twice 
—allowing for triple thickness in the 
hem. This will not permit the raveled 
edge to show thru, and it does add 
weight to the curtain. 

Study the shape and size of your 
window. You know, there are tricks 
in all trades. For instance, your win- 
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KITCHEN PETS 


the handiest things! 


by the elastic band. 


or time. 


sieve. 
was the pet of the kitchen. 


you use it for. 


for all other letters printed. 
before May 3. 


the year.—E. B. 


“T couldn’t live without them,” said one lady, holding up a pair 
of oval oilcloth knee-pads, attached to a piece of elastic. 
They save my knees a lot of discomfort and 
protect my hose when I’m down on the floor cleaning the corners.” 
The pads were lined with outing flannel and were held in place 


A group of farm women had come together for their regular 
club meeting. Each woman was responding to the roll call by show- 
ing and telling about her “kitchen pet’—the one thing in the kitchen 
that she prized most, that saved her steps, backaches, chapped hands 
One lady showed a favorite egg beater, another a flour 
One lady had a mop that saved her back. Each told why it 


I was interested, and immediately I wanted you all to be there. 
Of course, you couldn’t be, so I’m wondering if you wouldn’t each of 
you like to tell us of your kitchen life-saver thru our Homemaking 
page. Your letters need not be long, but be sure that you make clear 
just what your pet is, whether it is a store piece of equipment or 
a homemade affair, why you claim it for your kitchen pet, and what 


For the letter telling of the most useful, yet unusual, kitchen 
pet, we will give a prize of $5, for the second best letter $3, and $1 
The letters should be mailed on or 


Let’s all get together and make this the most helpful page of 


“They’re 
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dow isn’t nearly so short if you use 
striped fabric as a side drape to length- 
en it. If you’ve a tall window with 
deep window sills, try banding your 
curtains horizontally and hanging 
them on rods set inside the window 
ledge. The fabric would need to be 
very plain, of course. In a room of 
this type, it would be well to use a 
pattern wall paper, or a wall hanging 
and very plain window trims. The ob- 
ject would be to draw the attention 
away from the “out-of-proportion” 
window. 

When it comes to fitting a certain 
type of curtain material into a room, 
that becomes an individual problem. 
Don’t overdress the windows. If your 
furniture is simple and inexpensive, 
then the curtain fabrics should be 
chosen by the same standard. One 
simple bit of advice that I’ve always 
remembered is, “Keep the background 
of your curtain fabric the same as the 
backgraqund of the room.” 

If a guest comes into my room and 
exclaims, “What lovely curtains!” I 
feel that they are wrong because they 
have attracted too much attention. I’d 
rather my guest wouldn’t notice my 
curtains—at first. 


Curtain Lengths 


So many people have difficulty with 
the length of their curtains. It is a 
problem if you’ve no rule to go by. 
For the informal home (and most of 
ours are informal) we make the glass 
curtains either sill length or apron 
length. Sill length is best because the 
curtains persist in sweeping off the 
window-sill if they are made apron 
length. If side drapes are used with- 
out glass curtains, sill length is cor- 
rect, but very informal. They may be 
apron length with glass curtains, or 
floor length if the window is treated 
formally. 

As I sat at the curtain counter, a 
lady came to buy new curtains to re- 
place’ some. that she’d had for ten 
years. “I’ve never been sorry that I 
paid so much for them,” she said, “tho 
it seemed like a big price at the time,” 
and this is the part I liked, “It pays to 
buy the best, if it’s standard, simple 
and durable. My curtains were plain, 
and I could use them with anything in 
my room. They laundered beautifully, 
and I’ve never tired of them.” 

So, if you’re re-frocking your win- 
dows this spring, study thé windows, 
decide upon how long you’ll have to 
live with the curtains, and then choose 
your fabric according to color, design, 
durability and economy.—E. B. 
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“The MAYTAG isa | 


help to the farmwife 
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Interchangeable Power 


The Maytag Gasoline Muiti-Motor is 
now in its fifteenth year and Maytag is the 
world’s largest producer of single-cylinder, 
two-cycle gasoline engines. By removing 
only four bolts, the gasoline Multi-Motor 
is inter changeable with the electric motor. 
High-grade Bronze Bearings, flood-proof 
carburetor, Bosch high-tension magneto 
and speed governor, give it a steady flow 
of reliable power. A step on the pedal 
starts it. 


Free Trial Washing 


Telephone the nearest Maytag dealer. Use a Maytag for your 
next washing without cost or obligation. 
don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


If it doesn’t sell itself, 
Deferred payments you'll never miss. 


Founded 1893 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Hot Point Electric Appli ance Co., Ltd., London, England 


Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney— Melbourne 
John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N.Z. 





Aluminum Washer 
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OR years and years, the Maytag 

has been the favorite farm wash- 

er, serving equally well the home 
with or without electricity. Its roomy, 
cast-aluminum tub and gyrafoam 
washing action changed the farm 
washday to an hour or two of pleasant 
employment. The grimiest work 
clothes are washed perfectly clean 
without hand rubbing. The Roller 
Water Remover makes wringing safer, 
easier and more thorough. The 
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Maytag enjoys the largest farm sale 
of any washer. 















“ now- | 


aCHURN | 
attachment — 
Jor your Mayta 


The washer that holds world leader- 
ship in both farm and city homes, now 
offers you a high-grade, three-gallon 
aluminum churn attachment. The 
churn sets over the gyratator post of 
the Maytag and the same power that . 
washes your clothes churns the butter. 
Water placed in the washer tub about 
the churn keeps the cream at the most 
desirable churning temperature. It 
takes but a minute to get it ready. It 
is simple, durable and easily cleaned. 
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MAYTAG RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


WBZ-A, Boston. KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. WCAU, Phila- 
delphia. WTAM, C leveland. 


WLW, Cincinnati. KYW, 
Chicago. WCCO, Minne- 
apolis. KOIL, Omaha. 


KMBC, Kansas City. 
WBAP, Fort Worth. KGW, 
Portland. KF RC, San Fran- 
cisco. KNX, Los Angeles. 
KLZ, Denver. KSL, Salt 
Lake City. CFCA, Toronto. 
KMOX, St. Louis. WJR, 
Detroit. 

Over 50 stations now on 
the schedule; watch news- 
papers for date and hour. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


X aA 


Dont Gamble 
on Early 


Pastures! 


MOLASSES! is thoroughly mixed 
and dried into Quaker (16%) Dairy 
Ration. Cows relish this good feed 


HY risk your profits, and the condition of your dairy 

cows, by betting on early pastures? Now, as much as 
any time, your cows need the sure, safe nourishment that 
comes in Quaker (16%) Dairy Ration. Give your grass a 
chance! Insure sustained milk production regardless of 
unseasonable weather, or insufficient pasture. Keep right 
on using Quaker (16%) Dairy Ration—the famous bal- 
anced mixture that makes'money the year round for suc- 
cessful dairymen. See your Quaker Dealer. 


An ideal carbohydrate feed — Quaker 
Sugared Schumacher. Combines per- 
fectly with any Quaker high protein con- 
centrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A choice 
feed for young or dry stock; an entire 
grain ration for horses, and a splendid 
fattening ration for steers, lambs, and 
swine. At all Quaker Dealers. 


Made by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 


BUYeQUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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THE DAIRY 


Shyster Agents Hurt 
Everyone 


Unscrupluous agents who take ad- 
vantage of lack of knowledge of feed- 
ing in order to sell a product which 
does not meet the requirements of 
stock are not only doing the farmer 
an injury but are hurting all legitimate 
feed and mineral concerns as well. 
Carl R. Smith, tester for the Cass 
County Testing Association, recently 
related how some agent sold a tonic 
to men in his vicinity as a means of 
cutting down the feed bill. 

The agent's talking point was that 
his product would take the place of 
oil meal in the ration and make a 
high protein feed unnecessary. Since 
oil meal is high priced, some men 
purchased the product and discon- 
tinued the use of oil meal. However, 
the substitute did not last long for 
the cows soon showed the difference, 
especially where a low protein rough- 
aze was fed. 

If dairymen do not want to buy feeds 
and minerals and mix them, they will 
find a great many reliable brands of 
both classes of product on the mar- 





While the sale: of this product has 
been stopped in Iowa by our Iowa laws 
it is an important factor in the United 
States. At the present time a large 
amount of this shortening compound, 
which would pass as colored oleomar- 
garine in taste and appearance, has 
been dabeled and sold as shortening. 
Under the present federal rulings, a , 
product that is labeled in this manner 
does not have to pay the oleomargar- 
ine tax. The Haugen amendment is 
to correct the situation brought about 
by this unfavorable ruling and place 
this product under the oleomargarine 
regulations so long as it is made like 
most oleomargarine. 





Iowa Dairying Increases 
During 1928 


Estimates of production of dairy 
products which have just been re- 
leased by the Iowa Weather and Crop 
bureau indicate that Iowa dairy cows 
produced more in 1928 than in any 
other year. The total number of dairy 
cows owned on Jan. 1 is estimated 
to be the same as in the previous year 


A well equipped, well lighted dairy barn is better for the cows, more 
pleasant to work in, and easier to keep clean. 


ket. Firms who put out these estab- 
lished brands do not misrepresent 
them for their future success depends 
upon satisfied customers. Their ad- 
vertisements furnish a guarantee to 
the public, whether they are sold 
through local dealers or by special 
agents. Buyers should always study 
the analysis that the law requires on 
each sack for the buyer’s protection. 
There are no substitutes for the essen- 
tial nutrients that produce growth and 
milk. 





Pushes Oleomargarine 
Amendments 


It appears that the special session 
will see a further continuation of the 
fight to secure an amendment to the 
oleomargine law which will make so- 
called shortening compounds come un- 
der the oleomargine act when they are 
made so as to contain moisture and 
salt. During the last session of con- 
gress this bill made some progress, 
but could not be brought to a final 
vote on account of the rules. The 
amendments have been filed in the 
past by Representative Haugen of 
Iowa. 





so that the increase has been due to 
increased production per cow. 

Figures received from producers 
over the state indicate that the pro- 
duction per cow increased three and 
one-half per cent in 1928 over 1927. 
The average number of cows milked 
per farm was six. The pounds of milk 
produced per cow was placed at 21.1 
pounds daily in 1928, as compared to 
20.5 pounds daily in 1927. 

When the figures on the production 
of creamery butter are compared with 
the above estimates, it @ found that 
they indicate a similar increase in 
production. The total estimated pro- 
duction is slightly less than the esti- 
mates of Clyde Betchelheimer, secre- 
tary of the creamery association. 

However, the percentage of increase 
is closely comparable to Mr. Bechtel- 
heimer’s estimate. The reported in- 
crease is given at 3.36 per cent over 
1927, or practically the same as the 
estimated increase in the individual 
production of dairy cows. 

Butter marketed on the six prin- 
cipal markets in 1928 also shows a 
slight increase over 1927. The figures 
show a total of 117,691,923 pounds, or 
1.8 per cent increase over the 1927 
marketings. 
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“$5,000” CIRCULAR 
giving amazing 125-Picture story of 


the“Pocket Machine Shop!”’ 


with its 1-TON POWER-GEAR 
it @ 40-Lb. Visel 









band holds 
@ 300-Pound Pull! é ‘ 
its 10-to-2 ratio Power-Gear- 
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EIFEL-FLSSH. PIERENCH KIT 


(Say *‘Eye-tel—Flash’") *‘The T.N.T. of Tools’’ 


(©'29-J.E.) 
“i's a Life ‘arm--the One Right Remedy for 
All Farm Tool Probiems. Saves many times its low cost 
in the 4 weeks’ Free Trial!" 





A Great Sprin and Summer Money-Maker 
for PlieRench Fact'y Repr’s--Full or Part Time. Amazing 
PiieRench Demonstr’n sells at sight --makes $75 to 
$200 weekly ali year ‘round. 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW! 


FRANKLIN 
J) BLACKLEG 
=| ‘VACCINE 


Immunity from Blackleg! 
NCE a calf is vaccinated 
with the Franklin brand it 
is safe. Blackleg germs can't 
harm it. 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is 
dependable and harmless be- 
cause of its high potency and 
> unmatched purity. 


At drug store agencies, otherwise direct 
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life-time service 
from Portable’s ALL STEEL 
CHAINLESS INSIDE 
BUCKET ELEVATORS. 
Fast; one-half the moving 
parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above floor line. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


103 McLun St., Bloomington, tM. 











Last Forever SILOS 


Biowing In 

Erect Early Blowing Down 
Immediate Shipment NO Freezing 
Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile. 

Write today for prices. Good terri- 
tory open for live agents. 

NATIONAL TILE SILO Co, 
B.A. Long Bidg,, KANSAS CITY MQi 








DON’T LIFT YOUR DRAG 
Use the V mark 5 in 1 Drawbaer and drive thru a 12 foot 
gate. Use tractor, or 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 horses, and 2, 3 or 4 
sections, any way you wish. All changes made in 60 sec- 
— and without wrench. Guaranteed. For full informa- 

ion , write 


MARK MFG. CO., {on GtMte> Gockrorn. nt. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Siewx City, lowa 


BABY CHICKS ? 


In the first column, page 33 
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Eastern Versus Western 
Feeding Problems 


Eastern dairymen generally figure 
on growing their own. roughage and 
buying most of the concentrates that 
are fed to their dairy cows. In this 
section of the country we also expect 
to grow our roughages, but only ex- 
pect to buy that portion of our concen- 
trate feed that is needed to balance up 
our rations. 

This difference in the feed problem 
is one of the essential reasons why 
we produce dairy products cheaper 
than in the east. This has resulted 
in the development of butter manufac- 
turing in this section. Another reason 
for the change to whole milk produc- 
tion in the east is the fact that their 
whole milk markets offer them a high- 
er price than they could generally re- 
ceive in the marketing of butter. But- 
ter production also calls for other 
types of livestock to utilize the skim- 
milk which must be profitably mar- 
keted in order to make the butter 
production a financial success. 

There is less reason for the New 
York dairyman to grow legumes than 
for the Towa dairyman, altho it is an 
important factor there. In the east 
there is not the spread between high 
and low protein concentrates that is 
found in this country. In other words, 
it does not cost as much more propor- 
tionately to buy the protein feeds that 
are needed to balance up the ration. 

In this section of the country we 
need legumes, as their use in feeding 
dairy cattle will reduce the amount of 
high protein feeds that need to be pur- 
chased. We also need legumes be- 
cause of their higher digestibility and 
their higher yield per acre. 

In both the east and the west, dairy- 
men who are able to grow more of 
their feeds will find material savings, 
not only in more efficient rations, but 
in the saving of freight charges on 
feeds purchased. Now is a good time 
to plan the feeds that will be needed 
in future operations. 





Fallacies in Feeding 


Some men feel that only cows with 
high production records will pay for 
care and attention to proper feeding. 
This is one of the fallacies in feeding 
which is responsible for the small im- 
provement that is made in the aver- 
age rations fed to dairy cows. 

It is true that poor cows will not pay 
returns on exceedingly high priced 
feeds when butterfat prices are low. 
On the other hand the increased pro- 
duction of average cows will usually 
pay good returns on the additional 
feeds that are required to balance up 
the ration properly. Men who continue 
to follow the idea of giving their cows 
a poor ration try to console them- 
selves with the fallacy that while their 
cows are less productive, it does not 
cost so much to feed them and there- 
fore the net returns are greater. 

Aceurate records kept on Iowa 
farms by cow testing associations 
prove that the herds which cost the 
least for feed are usually not the most 
profitable. The reason is apparent, as 
cows in such herds do not receive 
enough feed in addition to what they 
require for maintenance, to produce 
to their maximum capacity. 





Training Cow Testers 

Young men who are interested in 
securing training for positions as cow 
testers will have a special opportunity 
this spring when a special school of in- 
struction is offered by the dairy hus- 
bandry department at. Iowa State Col- 
lege. The course will begin on June 
10, 1929, and continue for six weeks. 
In addition to covering work relating 
to the testing of cattle, records, etc., 
instruction will be given in feeding, 
management and judging. 

Men who are interested in the work 
should write to Burt Oderkirk, Dairy 
Husbandry Department, Ames, Iowa, 
for further details. 
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-- De Laval Magnetic 
> — Milker 
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users are delighted with it—they say no milker evera 
of milking, ease of handling and cleaning, in reliability 


? ® ¢ ¢ 
Less Power 
e* ¢@ @ 
| | 


Easy Cleaning 


d itin perfection 
and satisfaction. 


Aue the De Laval Magnetic Milker is making a great name for itself— 


The De Laval Magnetic retains the famous De Laval principle: of controlled 


and uniform pulsations, but accomplishes it with a new and patented application of 


electro magnetic force which provides simplicity of construction and installation, 
requires less power to operate, and gives controiled and uniform pulsations which 


cows in the best possible manner. The new Magnetic is easy to operate, 


easy to clean, and will give more profit and satisfaction to every cow owner. Made 


in a variety of sizes for milking one to 1000 or more cows. Can be o 


ted by 


electric motor or gas engine. Sold om such easy terms it pays for itself while you 


are using it—send coupon for full information. 


Also the New De Laval Utility Milker 


—For the Low Price Field 


A quality milker for the low price field. Units 
can be used on existing single pipe line installations, 
or it can be used as a complete outfit. Made in 
one and two unit sizes for milking one to 20 cows. 
Sold on easy terms—send coupon for f in- 
formation and prices. 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0., Dept. 8435 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Caicos, 600 Jackson Bivd. 


Please send me, without ob- {Milker O 
ligation, full information on }5¢P2rator O 
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OUR dealer knows real, long- 
lasting, cattle tight fence! That’s 
why he handles “PIONEER.” This 
fence he can readily recommend to 
you because he knows from years of 


this 
FREE 
Book 





experience that it is the ideal farm 


fence. 


“PIONEER” is doubly pro- 


tected, inside and out. On the OUT- 


SIDE a 99% per cent PURE ZINC 
keeps out rust. On the INSIDE “cop- 
per content,” rust resisting steel con- 
tributes further protection. This fence 
The “PIO- 
NEER” knot can’t slip. It holds the 
fence in shape for years. Stock can’t 


can’t get out of shape. 


Our free farm handbook, 
“Diversify and Follow the 
Path to Plenty,” is just issued 
in a new, second edition. All 
the latest information on crop 
rotations, farm methods, etc. 
is contained in this book. It’s 

cactical. Mail a postcard TO- 

AY. le will bring you this 
great FREE BOOK. 


enlarge the openings. The harder the 


strain the tighter the knot becomes. 
“PIONEER?” stretches easily and stays 
tight always. Corrugations, or coil, in 
the line wires make it equally tight in. 


all temperatures. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Koxomo Sree: & Wiat Co., Division 
Dept. T 
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You'll make the 
most profits on 
your chicks this 
pene with the 

rend Poultry 

House just as Edw. 

rreson, of Wahoo, 
Nebraska. did Inst 
season. Houde ON- 

OMY H USE: S 77 ~~ 95% 

of 10,225 pH ae to marketable age. In all 
his poultry experience he had _never be- 
fore raised a more healthy and vigorous 
bunch of chicks. Sanitation, no sharp 
corners, proper heat and ventilation did 
the business. 

Year ‘Round House 

This is positive evidence that the Econ- 
omy Poultry House is the most modern and 
efficient poultry house ever offered for the 
money. Can be had with brooder or hen 
equipment. It ie the ideal brooder house, 
and a few minutes spent in changing the 
_ voy equipment converts it into a healthy 
pee for broilers or a year around home for 

ying hens. It is as big a money- -maker for 
the poultry man as the Economy “Pig Incu- 
bator’’ (shown below) is for the hog raiser. 

Farmer Agents Wanted 

Big opportunity in open territories. Write 

for special Proposition. 


“Pig Incubator Doubles Hog Profits—Saves pigs 
in coldest weather—warm, pure air, sanita- 
tion does it. Room for 6 sows and pige. 
Write for “‘less-than-building-cost”’ prices. 





Over 50 popular and rare breeds. i t0 Ameri- 





“ican Ce rt-o Culd chicks. Spe al low Price list-Free. 
IMurrey McMurray, Bex 9, Webster City, towe 





A disinfectant 


for poultry 
houses, yards. 
pens,and 
stables 


and sont the home 


Dr. HEss Dip and Disinfectant 
destroys disease germs, keeps 
down foul odors and establishes 
health conditions. It is five 
times as strong as carbolic acid, 
Standardized — always uniform 
in strength. 

Use in sinks, drains, closets 
—wherever there is filth or de- 
caying, foul-smelling matter. 

Sprinkle in  poultry-houses, 
nests, roosts, pig pens, dairy 
barns and houses. It is death to 
lice. Keeps premises healthful 
and clean smelling. Guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP & 
DISINFECTANT 


, losses from roup among young 
| ° 

are sometimes very 
| when 


,; anyone 


| . 
or unsuspected in 


| and examine for 


| borious, 
| very 


| use a mild solution of boric acid. 
| about a teaspoonful of boric acid in a 














The Poultry | 











Roup in Growing Chicks-~ 


classed as a 
The 


birds 


usually 
It really is. 


Roup is not 
disease of chicks. 


heavy, especially 
the spring months are cold, 
and long drawn out. Almost 
can recognize roup in the old- 
bit it often goes unnoticed 
young birds from 
one to three months old. 

The first symptoms are usually a 
“wheeze” or a watery discharge from 
the nose. The eyes may become red 
and watery. Later on the birds be- 
come listless and hang around with 
their eyes shut. Some owners say they 
have “sleeping sickness” or are going 
blind. This condition is rather com- 
mon and causes great losses. 

If-a careful examination is made, 
anyone can recognize it. Look for the 
nose discharge which can be squeezed 
out with the fingers. Open the mouth 
accumulated masses 
material. Treatment is la- 
time consuming and not so 
Separate the sick 
Those birds with 


rainy 


er birds, 


of sticky 


satisfactory. 
from the well ones. 
badly 
stroyed. 

For the treatment of the eyes some 
Use 


quart of water. Use this to wipe the 





The Baby Chick says: 
“After [ am ten 
days old [ have a 
strong desire for 
green feed. If my 
caretaker can give 
me sprouted oats, 
green grass, lettuce 
leaves or _ other 
green feed it will 
make me contented 
with my lot. If I 
don’t get these 
things I become restless and discon- 
tented and fail to grow properly.” 











A 10 per cent solution of argyrol 
This can be secured 
from your drug store. Place a drop or 
two on the eye. Repeat as often as 
necessary. Watch the ventilation in 
the house where the birds are kept. 
If the air is soggy and ill smelling. 
ventilate. The disease spreads rap- 
idly and if any good is to be accom- 
plished treatment must. be started as 
soon as the first bird is noticed sneez- 
ing.—W. A. Billings. 


eyes. 
is-even better. 





All-Mash Feeding System 


In spite of the fact that many breed- 
ers and poultry specialists have dis- 
couraged people from using the all- 
mash system, its use has continued 
to grow during recent years. It not 
only saves in labor, bat improves the 
sanitation and insures a better bal- 
anced ration. 

There have been two prominent ob- 
jections made to its use, namely, that 
it does not encourage the necessary 
exercise and that hens or chicks will 
not consume as much as otherwise. 

Experiments have shown that with 
growing chicks the all-mash system is 


at least as efficient as the old method | 
of feeding mash and grain separately. | 
In the feeding of chicks the items of | 


exercise and a maximum ration are 
not as great an obstacle as with heavy 
laying hens. 


and a better balanced ration are more 
important. 

Commercially prepared 
where the grains are more coarsely 


ground than before are helping to im- | 
-| prove the all-mash ration by making 
| it more appetizing. Placing fresh mash | 
' in the hoppers both morning and eve- 


ning also aids in securing maximum 


, consumption. 





swollen eyes should be de- | 


’ Model 24 Reming. 
ton ,22 Caliber Auto- 
loading Rifle. Stand- 
ard grade. Price $25.45. 


7 CHICKEN- 
HOUSE 
MURDER 


ay/ OU’VE all seen it — a whole flock 

AN of chickens wiped out in a night. 

Stop that marauder with a Model 24 

Remington .22 Caliber Autoloading 

Rifle. It shoots as fast as you pull the 

trigger —loads and cocks itself after each 

shot. Accurate, action never jams— just the 

gun for all farm pests. Your dealer should 
have it. Write for circular. 


Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges 
prevent rust, cor- 
rosion, and pitting 
inside the barrel. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


“Remi Mmeton, 


© 1929 R.A.Co. 











pgp of i 200ae seb Quality 


at olkittttee of = ine on oh don tt ers. 100 CHICKS 
oan Quality 
Sohanaa ron laying yeas Strain 
capacity 200 eggs 313.00 
andup yearly. State 14.00 
Accredited. 100% 16.00 
live delivery. Cata- 
log Free. 
00: $8: Heavy Assorted Det 10: 0 7 








15.00 
Assorted, All Breeds 1 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 








$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. “The World's Greatest Layers.” 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Le 
223 years. Prompt Shipment. EGGLAND FARM, Box W. MT. V 


born breeders 
RNON, IOWA 











On the other hand the | 
saving of labor, improved sanitation | 


mashes | 








| Proftt:— 


pecuniary gain; benefit or advantage; emolument. 
—Webster’s Dictionary: 


Take Profit Out of the Dictionary and 
Put It Into Your Pocket _ 
HOW? Tur to the classified advertising 


section. 178 ways to do it in this issue. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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$25.45. 
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- WALLACES’ FARMER, April 12, 1929 
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Coccidiosis 


Coccidiosis usually starts when the 
birds are from four to six weeks of 
age. In some flocks where the disease 
gets a foothold the losses are from 25 
to 50 per cent. Coccidiosis (I will re- 
peat it often so you will get on to it) 
jis caused by a very small parasite or 
pug which the birds pick up from the 
ground or in mud puddles. It seems 
to be more common in wet vears. Wet 
seasons are always more favorable to 
such diseases as this. The germ is 
swallowed and carried down thru the 
intestines to the bird’s caecum or ap- 
pendix. Here the trouble starts. So 
far aS symptoms go, first keep in 
mind the age—from four to eight 
weeks. Droopiness in some may be 
noted for a few days and then the 
deaths start. The death rate at first 
is very high and then after a few days 
it may drop some but continue for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The symptoms don’t mean a great 
deal. There may be a bloody diar- 
rhea or the droppings may be only 
blood stained. That’s all for symp- 
toms. As in white diarrhea, we will 
forget to treat a bird that is just 
about ready to die anyway and will 
direct our efforts toward preventing 
further spreading to healthy chicks. 
The first thing to do is to separate 
the sick chicks from the healthy ones. 
Kill those in bad shape and bury or 
burn the dead. Next stop feeding 
whatever you are using and feed the 
following mixture: 

Dry skim-milk, forty pounds; wheat 





The Baby Chick says: 

“My toes were 
made to scratch, so 
don’t grumble if I 
put some litter in 
the feed and drink 
containers. Raise 
them on inch blocks 
above the floor. As 
we grow, raise them 
another inch every 
week or two. This 
will keep our drink- 
ing water in better shape for us.” 














bran, ten pounds; yellow corn meal, 
thirty pounds; ground barley, twenty 
pounds. 

Start. feeding this as soon as the dis- 
ease appears. If you can not provide 
this ration, take away all other feed 
and use only soured buttermilk for a 
few days and then add more solid food 
as the deaths cease. Whichever feed- 
ing plan you use, provide plenty of it. 
Feed a very small amount of grain 
twice a day. No one claims that feed 
will cure a contagious disease—it will 
not—but sensible feeding has an im- 
portant bearing on its progress. Sani- 
tation will do the rest. 

Clean the brooder floor once a day. 
The germs that cause coccidiosis have 
to pass thru a hatching period after 
they are passed from one infected 
chick onto the floor. Keep the floor 
clean and don’t give them a chance to 
hatch. Here again the moral is to 
use a movable brooder house and 
dodge the trouble. Clean ground does 
the work. Secald the drinking and feed- 
ing utensils daily if possible. If you 
would like to put something in the 
drinking water—go ahead; it. will not 
do any harm.—wW. A. Billings. 


Feeding Baby Chicks 


Baby chicks must have feed that is 
not only palatable and easily digested 
but which will meet all of their re- 
quirements for growth. There are two 
general methods used in feeding baby 
chicks. In one the grain and mash 
are fed separately, while in the other 
the grain and mash are mixed together 
and fed in what is known as the “all 
mash method.” Both methods have 
their advantages and advocates. With 
either method the best results will be 
obtained if only mash is given to the 
chicks for the first ten days. 

Chicks are not given any feed until 


















TRIDLE- 


CERTIFIED 


CHICKS 


Baby chicks look much alike. Next Summer 


and Fall—not now, is when you'll find the. 


difference. Let me tell you why so many send to 


me year after year for their chicks. 


When your chicks grow up, you want the best 
of layers, of course. Eggs mean money. 
production isn’t the only important thing. 
want them also to be true to breed type and full 
And last but not 
least, you want them to be free from hereditary 


standard size, real meat birds. 


disease—strong, virile stock. 
That’s 


certified: 


Color. 
critical first two weeks. 


Mr. Holmes and I have been raising purebred 
poultry many years, starting on our Wayside 
farm near Onawa, Iowa. He had studied at Iowa 
State Agricultural College, and has always been 
especially successful with poultry. Our progress 
high production stock caused others to 
come to us for their chicks and led to our organ- etc. My 


with 


izing the Iowa Master Breeders. 


Folks so prefer our chicks that we had to en- 
large and continue to enlarge our output. Now we 
have great hatcheries at five different towns. 


the big advantage of Iowa Master 
Breeders TRIPLE CERTIFIED Chicks. They are 
ilst—As to Health; 2nd—As to Egg 
Production. 3rd—As to Size, Breed Type and 
They are guaranteed to live through the 


Famous for Genuine Quality 


The care we take with our flocks, in order 
that the chicks shall meet the rigid requirements 
of our Triple Certification, has put lowa Master 
Breeders five years ahead of the times. We have 





But egg 
You 








( interest 
with the first two weeks. 
pleasing our customers and 


gate. Nearly everybody in 
chicks. 
or ask me 
customers 


and I will tell 
near you. Take 


built up a reputation for our chicks, which we 


are very proud of, and | am going to see to it 


that every customer is pleased. 
I shall personally be responsible 


promptly and satisfactorily to you. 


your questions, by letter or over the radio, and will 


f to you 
assure you that your orders will be taken care of 


Mail your postcard or the coupon to any of 


our addresses. | will get it. 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, Inc. 


Sioux City-Onawa-Denison-Ida Grove-Missouri Valley- Sioux Falls,S.D. 


View of Wayside Farm, near Onawa, Ia.—our central! breed- 
ing farm. 400 acres of lowa’s fertile soil, where many of the 
superb cockerels used by lowa Master Breeders are raised. 


advise with you on any matters of feeding, care, 
in these chicks does not end 
I take great pride in 
will help you in 
every way I can, to do better with your poultry. 


Don't chance it with just any chicks. 


Write me -today for our Catalog and I will 


the communities 
where we -have hatcheries come to us for their 
Write anyone you know at these points, 
you names of our 
advantage of the 
great protection which our reputation and our - 
Triple Certification mean to you. 














¥ FAMOus 


QUALITY 


Investi- 


immediately see that you get full particu- aa : 
lars as to our breeds, prices, Triple 4 Mrs. Edwin Holmes, 
and I Certification, Guarantee and personal Secretary, 
; interest in your success. Just fill * f Iowa Master Breeders. 
I will answer out the coupon and mail it now. * Send me, postpaid, your 
Let’s get acquainted. big, new, free Catalog. 
o POND 6 ct ccctataccdessdectaceusd an 
Do this now. vg 
Mrs. Edwin Holmes, ¢ ROMTIOO gic awn ods dedsceestudecadeceae 
Secretary vg 
ie EE Rey Cee eee B.ReABss tc 





forty-eight to seventy-two hours after 
hatching. During the first two days 
they should be kept in chick boxes 
in a warm but dark place, where they 
will gradually absorb the yolks, which 
are taken into their bodies just prior to 
hatching. The darkened room will 
prevent them from picking up the 
droppings or becoming restless. They 
need quiet in order to develop during 
the first two days. 

When chicks are first placed in the 
brooder the feed should be put before 
them five times during the day and 


| allowed to remain from fifteen to twen- 
ty minutes. The amount of time which 
| the mash is allowed to remain in front 


of the chicks can be gradually in- 


| creased until the fifth day, when the 


mash is before them all of the time. 
After ten days, grain in the form of 
cracked corn, whole wheat, hulled or 
steel cut oats can be given in addition 
to the mash. If such grains are fed, 
the mash should contain sufficient pro- 
tein and mineral contents to insure 
rapid growth. The following mash is 
suitable for feeding where scratch 
grains are given separately: Ground 
yellow corn, 35 pounds; wheat bran, 
21 pounds; oat flour, 20 pounds; meat 
and bone meal, 10 pounds; dried but- 
termilk, 10 pounds; chick-size, high- 


grade limestone or oyster shell, 3 
pounds; charcoal, 2 pounds; salt, 1 
pound. 


A suitable scratch grain to be start- 
ed on the tenth day of feeding is made 
up as follows: Medium cracked corn, 
35 pounds; whole wheat, 35 pounds; 
steel eut or hulled oats, 35 pounds. 








Where the all-mash method of feed- 
ing is used the following mash will 
give very good results: Yellow corn 
meal, 70 pounds; ground, hulled or 
steel cut oats, 35 pounds; meat and 
bone meal, 10 pounds; wheat, 35 
pounds; flour middlings, 20 pounds; 
bran, 21 pounds; dried buttermilk, 10 
pounds; chick-size limestone or oys- 
ter shell, 3 pounds; charcoal, 2 pounds; 
salt, 1 pound. 

Commercial mixtures, in both mash 
and scratch grain, are available for 
the poultry buyer who doesn’t want to 
bother with mixing or who is not able 
to secure the ingredients necessary. 

In either of the above methods of 
feeding five additional pounds of dried 
buttermilk shouldbe added to the 
mash, if liquid buttermilk or skim-milk 
is not available. Chicks will grow 
faster if they have milk to drink, even 
tho dried buttermilk is added to the 
mash. One drinking fountain and one 
hopper 8x24 inches should be provided 
for every fifty chicks. This feeding 
space should be increased at the end 
of the second week and provisions 
made so that the chicks can not get 
into the mash and contaminate it with 
their droppings. 





Range Increases Vitamins 
A recent Ohio bulletin dealing with 
the variation of vitamins in eggs, due 
to difference in housing and feeding, 
says: 
“Yolks of eggs laid by hens which 
had access to a blue grass range were 


approximately five times as potent in 
vitamin A and ten times as active an- 
tirachitically as the yolks of eggs laid 
by hens which received the same basal 
mash but. were confined indoors. 

“The feeding of two parts of cod 
liver oil in the mash accounted for an 
approximate five-fold increase in the 
antirachitic and fat soluble A vitamin 
content of the egg yolks. 

“The addition of alfalfa hay to the 
basal mash did not improve the caleci- 
fying properties of the egg yolks, but 
proved of some benefit in increasing 


| the vitamin A content.” 


Hatcheries Organize 


At recent meetings of the Colorado 
and North Dakota hatcherymen de- 


| cisions were made to complete volun- 





tary organizations similar to the lowa 
Poultry Improvement Association. At 
the Colorado meeting the American 
Poultry Association plan of certifica- 
tion was explained but the action of 
the Colorado men favored supervision 
by state and college authorities, im- 
stead of by the American Poultry As- 
sociation. 

Canada has recently adopted a plan 
of poultry improvement with regula- 
tions for hatcheries. The term “Ap 
proved” will be used instead of “Ac- 
credited,” as used by the majority of 
states in this country. Canada already 
has record of performance work se 
that it is likely that the proposed fed- 
eral plan, which is closely similar te 


the plan in use in Iowa, will be used’ 


in both countries. 
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Victims of Chinese 
Bandits 
(Continued from page 12) 
the interior again. 
closed: he would have to go clear 


around southeastern Asia to get in by 
the front door again. 


So far he had traveled alone, almost | 
without funds, without baggage, with- | 
out even a sun hat, for hundreds of | 
At the Siam bor- | 


miles thru the bush. 
der they had told him there were two 
“Europeans” two days ahead of him 
and he had walked thirty-seven miles 
that. day to catch up with us. He had 
no cooking utensils or food with him. 
He had been drinking unboiled water 
and sleeping on the ground without 
blankets and had dared the tropical 
sun with only his heavy shock of hair 
to protect his Caucasian skull. To be 
sure, he paid for his folly later with 
his life, but that is another story. 

Our guest, the professor, had served 
four years in the German army during 
the war as a captain of infantry, and 
we fought the war all over again. 
There was less danger of heated and 
prejudiced argument with this edu- 
cated and broadminded man, German 


tho he was, on the subject of the war | 
than there usually was with the Eng- | 


| 


lishmen and Frenchmen with whom we 
had visited often on our trip. 


Had Traveled Far Thru Bush 


No Englishman had ever yet admit- 
ted to us that the United States de- 
served any credit at all for the win- 
ning of the war. But this German pro- 
fessor-captain had a profound convic- 
tion that had it not been for the Unit- 
ed States the allies would have been 
years defeating Germany, and that if 
Uncle Sam had stepped in sooner the 
war would have ended just that much 
earlier. With no Britisher present 
to explode that theory which was so 
platitudinous for all of us we were 
able to pat each other on the back 
and go to sleep in a great spirit of mu- 
tual admiration and contentment. 

Later, after we had arrived in Bang- 
kok and the professor had been invited 
to lecture before the university there, 


The back door of | 
China out of which he had fled was 





he had need of a collar button to bol- | 


ster up his costume for the occasion. 
I had no collar button but I found 
my American Legion button and asked 
him if he would dare wear such an in- 
signia. He accepted the quip and the 
button and wore it several days. In 
fact, I never got it back. 

A real expedition we were when we 
finally arrived in Rehang the next 
afternoon after the professor joined us. 
The local doctor there could speak 
English and altho it was a little diffi- 
cult for Jim and me to explain our 
two camp followers, the professor and 
Neewah, and why we happened to be 
paying all of their expenses when we 
had met them both so very recently, 
the friendly doctor was very kind. He 
encouraged the governor to quarter 
us in the municipal rest house on the 
river front, and the governor’s boy 
brought us filtered and boiled water 
three times a day. 

The doctor invited me to play ten- | 
nis with him on the government club 
house court. The attorney general and 
the chief justice played against the 
governor and myself and they all put 
plenty of Siamese on the ball. Be- 
tween sets they served piping hot tea 
with mint leaves floating on the cup. | 

One afternoon while the doctor and 
I were returning on bicycles from a | 
visit. to an English lumber exporter 
who lived on the edge of town, the 
only white man within a hundred miles 
or more, the doctor took me in to visit 
an opium smoking den. 

It was just an ordinary wooden build- 
ing fronting on the main street as our 
saloons used to do. Inside were doz- 
ens of low, wooden benches arranged 
in rows like beds in a hospital ward. 
On each bench was a single, bare block 
of wocd six or eight inches square to 
serve as a pillow for the man who 
slept on the bench, 





| their 


| emaciated, nervous, miserable. 



















































RE your hogs saying that ? Not in words, of course, 
but by their actions and the way they grow? 

Are your hogs rooting for the minerals they must 

have to thrive? Are they not quite as heavy and 

big boned as they should be? And are they slow 


in putting on weight ? 


If so, it is because they have not sufficient lime 
and phosphorus in their foods, Not enough of those 
important minerals to build up strong, big bones. 








Has Features That Please 
I have been feeding your FOS-FOR- 
US Mineral Mixture to my herd of 
Pure Bred Poland Chinas for some 
time and will say that I am very 
much pleased with the results, I 
like FOS-FOR-US because it is a 
pure product, gives results, and 
sells at a very reasonable price. 
John Grant & Son, 
Preston, Iowa. 





Satisfactory Results 
We thought you might be inter- 
ested to know what we think of 
FOS-FOR-US Mineral as a supple- 
ment for our farm feed, We have 
been feeding it to our cattle and 
hogs the past season and are very 
much satisfied with results. We 
can recommend it to anyone want- 
ing a pure mineral. 

B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


Kiron, lowa. 
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“What! No FOS-FOR-US P” 





Nor to bring forth a strong litter of pigs. For lime 
and phosphorus are absolutely necessary in the 
bones of hogs... 

The only way hogs can get them is through proper 
feeding. But ordinary feeds that have these minerals 


are high priced and must be fed in large quantities. 


li 










NTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTUBERS 


So feed FOS-FOR-US. FOS-FOR-US contains lime 
and phosphorus in just the right proportions. In a 
simple, pure mixture, too, which is palatable and 
easily digestible. Thousands of farmers, now using 
FOS-FOR-US, testify to its worth as a mineral balance. 

FOS-FOR-US is inexpensive. Those savings which 
its manufacturer—one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of high grade fertilizers—gains through car- 
load rates, etc., are passed on to you. 

Feed FOS-FOR-US to increase the value of your 
hogs and make larger profits for yourself. Order 
a supply from your dealer now. 





AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


OF 049699 GRADE 


FER TIu2zcEerS 


CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK BLDG., Dept. 44 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





A half-dozen yellow men, gaunt and 


dull, were squatting on the _ floor, 
smoking. From somewhere the miser- 
able wretches had obtained a little 


money to: buy the opium with which 
they were treating their pipes and 
were killing the normal senses of 
bodies so that they could in 
a little while climb upon a bench and 


| pass out into opium paradise. 


A half-dozen of the benches were al- 
ready occupied with the physical 
wreckage of those whose bodies were 
simply lying there like so many dere- 
licts waiting for nature to continue 
her patient rounds and finally revive 


| 
| them and put human brains and minds 


to functioning in their ravaged shells 
again. It 
drunken men 
torted their minds by the more mild 
means of liquor. 

Outside were a dozen more of these 


' 


deny society the right to deprive them 
of their “personal liberty” by doing 
away with it entirely. It is coming, of 
course, just. as so many other steps of 
progress are being taken there, but 
in the meantime there are many oth- 
ers, naturally, who are taking up the 
drug habit because it is permitted to 
be so common, and because the drug 
itself is so cheap and easy to get. 

But. we wanted to get to Paknam- 


| poh, 150 miles down the Me Ping river, 


from where we could take the railroad 
into Bangkok, the capital of Siam. 
The doctor helped us locate a part 


| of a bamboo raft which we decided to 


reminded me of so many ; 
who had dulled or dis- | 


hapless victims, tense and wild-eyed, | 


They 
had no money to buy the drug, cheap 
as it was where it was legal to smoke, 
but the dope habit, like the drink 


to enjoy life and its living without this 
artificial stimulant. 

The government is restricting the 
use and sale of opium but there are 
too many people yet in Siam who 


| ber of Wallaces’ 


rebuild and float down the river to 


Paknampon. 





Keep the Surplus Down 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
We have just. opened the latest num- 
Farmer and see the 


| first article in the paper is entitled 


“Doubling the Corn Yield.” That is 


| just what the farmer must rot do, the 
habit, had made it impossible for them | 


surplus is so great. He should cut 
down the acreage, and the few who 
are financially able to do so should 
let their farms lie idle. 
IDA MATHEWS. 
Des Moines County, Iowa. 

















KNIFE PULVERIZERS 
LAND ROLLERS 


TOWE 


R stices CULTIVATORS 





FREE 


Our latest 
Corn Culture 
Booklet: full 4 
of data, valu- 
able pointers 
and hints— 
great value to 
all farmers. 
Sent free, write today 

“THE ORIGINAL MENDOTA TOWER” 

THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9 Sixth Avenue Mendota, Hlinois 
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LAND HUNGER 


(Continued from page | 3) 


Meester Meechan, 
Meester Bailey, body and soul, if you 
naff got von, for fife years now. I haff 
heard dat Meester Bailey, Meester Mar- 
shall, Meester Crowe, de county attorney, 
and efen Yudge Compton haff all shot an- 
telopes, and now dey vas jumpin’ all 
ofer Bilfy, because he haff got von. Vot 
if he did kill it, or vot if he didn’t? Der 
iss no yustice eeder vay—only a lot off 


political vire bullin’. 


ARSHALL had been entirely right 
M about Barbara’s being called as a 
witness. The girl felt as she entered the 
courtroom that her knees would surely 
give way. The room was jammed and 
there were scores standing outside in the 
hall. She waited for a glimpse of Billy 
with mingled feelings, and as the*time 
approached when he must surely appear, 
she felt a wild desire to see him. Yet at 
the same time she dreaded the humiliated 
look which she pictured him as wearing— 
that, and his reproach of her, which must 
be inevitable. Then, amid a buzz of 
voices, he was coming up the aisle, ac- 
companied by an officer. She began to 
tremble and shrink within herself—sure- 
ly, she’d never be able to look at him. 
With a low, frightened gasp, she raised 
her eyes, and there was Upton, facing 
directly toward her and looking at her. 
As their eyes met, he smiled and nodded 
—the same happy-go-lucky grin that had 
won her heart at the station. Not a sign 
of guilt or uneasiness in his face. Then 
he turned immediately and began a low 
conversation with his lawyer. He was 
alert and interested, neither showing agi- 
tation nor assuming indifference. 

It seemed impossible, and yet her soul 
exulted at the air with which he faced 
the world. 

District Judge Hayden, a kindly man 
made sinister by his judicial gown, took 
his seat during the momentary silence. 
A bailiff ordered the court to stand, and 
announced the trial. The clerk read the 
ease, and the court reporters -took out 
their pencils and pads. Soon the business 
of selecting the jury was in full swing. 
It was not easy in a community of such 
divided sentiment to find men who suited 
both sides, and the three hours’ time 
which it took to select the jurors seemed 
years to the nervous Barbara, who could 
scarcely have been more uncomfortable 
in the prisoner’s place. It was not until 
after the noon reoess that the first wit- 
ness was called. 

Upton’s lawyer allowed the state to ex- 
amine Marshall without comment. Titus 
told a clear, concise story of the morn- 
ing when he, Mr. Bailey and his niece 
had ridden: over past Upton’s ice pond and 
had seen him butchering an antelope. 
There was no gun near, he acknowledged, 
but the animal had evidently been shot 
but a few minutes before. When Mr. 
Hughes, the lawyer for the prosecution 
was thru, Upton’s lawyer detained Mar- 
shall for cross-examination. 

“Mr. Marshall,” the lawyer asked qui- 
etly, “is it true that you have repeatedly 
tried to buv the defendant’s land?” 

“Yes,” Titus answered after a pause. 

“And he has refused?” 

“Yea.” 

“Have you reason to believe that Upton 
is in debt?” 

Hughes sprang to his feet. ‘Your hon- 
or, I object. ‘The question is irrelevant.” 

“Objection overruled,” the judge re- 
plied. 

Upton’s lawyer repeated the question, 
and Titus gave a grudging affirmative. 

“Do you suppose that if Upton were to 
lose his place as a result of a term in 
prison, that the place might be sold at 
sheriff's sale?” 

This time Hughes was fairly apoplectic. 
“Your honor, I object!” he fairly shouted. 

The faintest twinkle shone in the 
judge’s eye. 

“Objection sustained,” he ruled. 

Upton’s lawyer indicated that he was 
thru, and Titus took his seat with a 
chastened look. 

Bailey was the next witness called. 
His story coincided perfectly with Mar- 
shall’s. It was evident to all that there 
was nothing manufactured about it. Bar- 
bara had a sinking feeling that such clear 
testimony must have a strong effect upon 
the jurors. Then Upton’s lawyer again 
was busy with questions, always asked 
rather casually. 

“Mr. Bailey, do you happen to know if 
Mr. Upton has leased the oil rights on 
his land?” 

“I do not know.” , 

“Have you ever had any unpleasant 
discussions on this matter?” 

“Not especially.” 

“Will you kindly repeat any discussions 
you might have had on this subject?’ 

“IT can not recall any?” 

_ “Did you see Mr. Upton to spéak to any 
time after the day when the alleged an- 
telope was killed?” : 

“Once, I believe.” 

“On that day, did you offer to stop 
pushing this case if he would sign an oil 
lease and write a piece for the local pa- 
ber-stating that he had changed his mind 
about the matter?” 

There was an excited buzz thruout the 
room, and again Hughes was on his feet, 


You haff belonged to_ 








shouting, ‘‘Your honor, I object!” 
“Objection sustained,” the judge stated 
slowly. 


STRANGE elation came over Bar- 
bara. If straight testimony was 
dangerous on one side, innocent ques- 
tions might be on the other. And what 
would she, in her agitation, do when she 
was at the mercy of such a lawyer? Fer- 
vently, she found herself praying that no 
testimony of hers might do damage to 
this man. Yet she must tell the truth! 
Outwardly calm, but inwardly trembling, 
she took her place when her name was 
called. Briskly,’ Hughes began his ex- 
amination. He was depending on her, 
she knew, for he had explained before the 
trial just what he wanted her to say, and 
had taken it for granted that she would 
comply. 
“Were you with your uncle and Mr. 


Bailey when they found the antelope?” 


he asked first. 
Vaguely she wondered what effect her 
answer would have. 


“No.” 

“No?” Hughes questioned after her, 
visibly surprised. ‘“‘What do you mean 
by that? You accompanied them that 


day, did you not?” 

“JT did,” she stated clearly, “but I did 
not go near where they were talking to 
Mr. Upton.” 

“But you were close enough to see the 
antelope?” 

“I saw something, but I have no idea 
what it was.” 

Hughes was becoming angry. “Could 
you tell the court what the animal looked 
like?” 

“I was not interested in its appearance. 
I-was thinking of other things.” 

“But you saw Mr. Upton hand him the 
antelope meat?” 

Barbara hesitated. ‘I—I-——” 

“Confine your answer to yes or no.” 

“+ cori 

“Please do as the prosecution requests, 
Miss Marshall,” the court instructed her 
gently. 

“Then, no.” 

“Oh!” the examiner’s eyebrows lifted. 
“You were looking the other way, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps you are afflicted with short- 
sightedness.”’ 

“On the contrary, I am far-sighted.” 

“Then just what do you mean?” 

“T don’t know any kind of meat posi- 
tively except pork. I am from Iowa.” 

A ripple of amusement passed around 
the courtroom that brought a sharp re- 
buke. 

“That will be all,” the attorney stated 
disgustedly, with an inquirng look at 
Upton’s lawyer. 

“No cross-examination,” the 
smiled blandly. 

With a feeling of thanksgiving, she re- 
traced her steps and dropped into her 
seat. 


latter 


(Continued next week) 





THE FIRST INCUBATORS 


Even in ancient Egypt, poultry as a 
foodstuff became so important that what 
we are pleased to call modern methods 
were resorted to in order to increase’ the 
supply. Two thousand years ago, arti- 
ficial incubation became common, and 
something like 150 mammoth hatcheries 
were used to produce 75,000,000 baby 
chicks annually. The invention of the 
incubator is credited by Egyptian tradi- 
tion to the priests of the temple of Isis. 
These incubators were made of sun-dried 
brick, mortar and earth. They usually 
consisted of twelve compartments, each 
with a capacity of 7,500 eggs. 

The eggs were placed on matting, be- 
ing tested and the infertile ones removed 
after the fifth day. There were no ther- 
mometers in those days. The hatching 
profession was hereditary, the secrets be- 
ing handed down from father to son. The 
operator developed a highly sensitive 
sense of touch, which enabled him to de- 
termine the temperature witha surpris- 
ing degree of accuracy.—Prairie Farmer. 





SPRING COLD BAD FOR BEES 


Protection of colonies from spring weath- 
er is of great importance in Iowa. Pro- 
tection aids the bees in correcting the 
temperature, both for colony maintenance 
and for brood rearing. A study of climate 
in this area shows that May is the hard- 
est month on bees. Colonies which have 
been wintered in the cellar should be 
given some type of ‘protection. Some use 
a telescope cover, others use a wrapping 
of newspapers or tar felt building paper. 
A windbreak, either natural or artificial, 
is of great value to bees in Iowa. 

Bees which have been wintered with 
outdoor protection should be unpacked 
early only enough to permit of examina- 
tion. The packing can be removed from 
the top down to the inner cover. This 
will enable the apiarist to ascertain the 
amount of stores, the condition of the 
queen, and the presence of disease. 





. 





OW ... time to think about 
Top DRESSING small grains 


You can detide right now—while you are reading this paper— 
whether or not you want to make extra money this year from 


your small grain crop. 


This advertisement is a friendly suggestion. Follow its recom- 
mendation. Top dress oats, wheat, barley, with Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda, as soon as spring growth begins. This amazing nitrogen 


fertilizer will give an increased yield per acre that wi 
back its cost many times over. 


pay you 





HERE’S ACTUAL PROOF! 


An increase of 23% bushels of wheat per acre due entirely to Chilean Nitrate. 
Bags on left represent acre yield (16.7 bushels) using 200 Ibs. mixed fertilizer 


and 150 Ibs. basic slag per acre. Bags on right show acre 


ield (40.2 bushels) 


using same fertilizer plus 200 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre. Farm of E. F. Pickei, 


Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate fertilizer. 800,000 


farmers used it last year to increase their yields and profits. 


Now is the time to buy Chilean Nitrate for to 


dressing. If 


you don’t know how or where to get it a letter from you will 


have prompt attention, 


FREE—Fertilizer Book. 


Our new 44-page illustrated book, “How to Use Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda,” tells how to top dross small grain and how to fertilize 
all other crops too. Free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear out this ad 
and mail it with your name and address written in the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 














In writing please refer to ad No.G-99 


57 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high In feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 





(phampion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
Spite. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
wire us di 


write or rect. ® 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 


Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 

A user writes: “Had one horse with ewell- 

ing on both hind legs. One bottle 


Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse sew 
going sound and well” 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 


Will not rot. ATLAS Tanks aro 
made from the finest grade of WRITE 
California Redwood, CLEAR ALL FOR 
HEART GRADE. Need no paint. 
N O MORE THAN § PRICES 
METAL TA MORE ° 
SATISFACTORY. Save money 
and bother of frequently re- 
placing tanks, 
At implement or lumber deal- 
ers or we willsupply you direct, 
ares ope mee. co. 
-0.W. ~ 
Omaha, Nebr.” 








3 push against ae 9 in 
at right speed for the ane 
horough digestion and puts on firm ‘ 
oud outa’ Ws ind aad ke soles 
grain. spo: illing, N 
or weather. Quicker and easier i ing. 


Built for Long Service 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the gene ral price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


——— 








‘entage 
-ercentage 


| present price 


} is of last yr. 





Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At = 


1, 1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters ... 


Fe e de Ts ce ccceceeccccocces 


HOGS—At —— 








Heavy "y hogs ... 
Light hogs .. 
yl 
Sows (rough) 


SH EEP—At Chicago 





Lambs . 2 
“WOOL AND “HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston) 
Light cow hides at ¢ “hic ‘ago. od 





At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .. 
Oats, No. 2 white . 
Wheat, No. 2 red. 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ... 

On lowa Farms— 
lg eae sa 
Oats 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ Kee] | 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 


at Chie: ago... 


r 115! 
at | Kansas Ci ity 171) 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS _ 


No. 1 timothy, : “116 
No. 1 alfalfa, 


Butter, At CHICAZO 0... .cccseesne | 

Clover seed, at Toledo ............ 

Timothy seed, at Chicago 

Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at at C ‘hie: AZO 0.0 

PROVISIONS—At oreo 

~ 108] 
130 
165! 
il ga] 





Sides ... A 
Ham 
Bacon . 


Se ptembe . 98} 
Wheat— 

May : 

July ... 

September osthescsnessnatebesesece 


og! 
104 
114 


102 
103 
103 


110) 

jae 114, 
September 113 
Sides— | 
May ..... o 126 
July ..........0+ 125 


INDUSTRIAL “PRODUCTS 


119 
119 


: 89 112 
113] 97 
146) 168 
207 146 


at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 
Copper, at New York ais 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) | 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. | 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 
Cement. 


Coke, 


123 
119 


108 


199} 


198 


FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 
Industrial stocks .... 
Railroad stocks .. 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from fowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 


eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


| 








| 
| 


age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war hormal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa Iand is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.29 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $10.19 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 23, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 84 per cent, grain 
109 per cent, livestock 92 per cent, lum- 

ber 91 per cent, ore 110 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


week 
c cheese, 
22%4C; eggs, 
week before 


extras, last 
cheddar 


99% 


Butter, creamery 
44%,c, week before 45c; 
last week 21°%,c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 26c, 
27%c: ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 36c, week before 
34c; broilers, last week 34c, week be- 
fore 34c; geese, last week 2lc, week be- 
fore 2lc. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%,c. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





| Omaha 


| 
Kansas City |) 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | 

Choice and prime— 

Last week 
Week before 

Good— 

Last week 
Week before 

Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 

Common— | 
Last week ae: .88 10.62 
Week nr ony ‘ .50 10.38 

Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 

Choice and prime— | 
Last week 
Week 

Medium and 
Last week ae 
Week before cc... 

Common— 

LMst Week ...c05 
Week before ...... 
Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— | | 
Last week ........ eooo] 11.12)11.62)11. 
Week before .. «| 10.88 )11.38/10.75 

Cows— | 
Last week «-} 9.29) 9.38) 9. 
Week before .. | 8.88) 8.88 

Bulls— | 
Last week --( 8.88] 9.25) 8.5 
Week before . 8.62) 9.38) 8.5 

Canners and cutters 
Last week tl S761 T3 6.25 
Week before .. wel Brae 50) 6. 

Stockers and feeders— | | 
Last week 
Week before 

Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


' 
.o8 13, 
-00/13.6% 
e) 
.00'12.75 
2.50{12.25 


.88 10.6: 


.12}10.50 10.38 





.25/11. 
.00) 11.00 


9.50 


9.38 
12 9.00 

















Omaha 
Kansas City 


| Chicago 





Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Alfalfa, choice— 
RI UNISON: sesicsisscicecsescenpads 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— ‘ 
TE WINE cccscccsdssssesensiae dog, 00129.25 
Week before. scnveiphcocscontoat ners 50) 29.25) 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week od 
Week before  ...........000...)23.9 
Alfalfa, No. 2— lo 
DARE WOOK cececccccsessvenscstsins 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


I= 99 OF 


25.2 29/32. 


| | 7.50'10.50 
.25/10.50 











Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 


week 
Week before 
Barley— 
Last week one 
Week before a 
Rye— | 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Wheat, No. 2 hard, 
Last wee “k vine 
Week before .... 


14514 | 

61 | .6: 
.60 2 
| 9316! .95 


9415] (96 














Milwaukee 
Kansas city4 





Bran— 
Last week 
Week before. 
Shorts— | 
Last week......../2 
Week before....|26 
Hominy feed— 
Last week........'32.2 
Week before....|¢ 
Linseed meal 


Last 

Week before....|; 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 

Last 

Week before.... 
Tankage— 

Last 

Week before....!. 
Gluten— 

RR < WGI... No ckeesonclls ccvsatiet sina 

he Be en Oe ne eee 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


./80.00'67.50 
.. 80.00 67.50 


70.00). 
70.00... 








STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, lowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 





HOGS 
up)— 





Heavy (250 Ibs. | 
Last week 20 10.82 
Week before ... 
Medium (200-250 Ib 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 bbs. 
Last week ...... 
Week before ... ol 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs. ) { 
Last week | 
Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
WSK BOMOTE cnccninn 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
WUGOE DOTOVO scimcwccsslecces 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 


SHEEP 


Lambs ($84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week .......... 
Week before } 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, 
to prime— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— i | 
Last week . a fe 9.50 
Week before 9.75|10.12} 9.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Total 7 corn | 

belt states.. 69.1 71.6! 70.9 

Week ending March 22, 1929, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending March 23, 1928—Iowa, 153. 
per cent; Illinois, 158.9; Missouri, 116.4; 
Nebraska, 67.5; Kansas, 168.4; Indiana, 
69.1; Ohio, 97.9; total, seven corn belt 
states, 122.0 per cent. 


91.3 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.43, week be- 
fore $13.54. Chicago—Last week $11.80, 
week before $12.08. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 February corn at Bvenos Aires 
last week for 84° 4c, week before 85téc. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 20.55c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 72%e 
for No. 3 shelled and 70%c for No. 4 

shelled, new oats 37c, and wheat 96c. 











Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 101 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 120 per 
cent for fat\cattle, 89 per cent for sheep 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the ccrresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 

*HOGS 








eceipts at 
*hicago 


C 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 


Chicago 


price. 
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February 
February 
February 
March 1 
March 8 
March 15 
March 22 
March 29 


1-340 
== 








February 
February 
February 
March 1 
March 8 
March 15 
March 2 
March 2! 








February 
February 
February 2: 
March 1 
March 
March 
March 22 


March 108| 








110 
106} 
106) 


February 8 
February 15 
February 22 
March 1 to 
March 8 to 
March 15 to 
March 22 to 
March 29 to 

*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


Apr ‘il 4 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| 10.90} 
19.90! 
11.15} 
11.25} 
11.20 
11.05 


March 29. 
March 30. 
April 1 
April 2 .. 
April 3 .. 
April 4 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 











March 29 ..... 
March 30 
April 1 
April 2 
April 3 
April 4 


. “4 
» 1.03% 
211.0144! 

-02 

0134 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
_ Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





: EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
March were 2,052,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,091,000 bushels for the week 
before and 3,008,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in March were 275,000 bushels, as 
compared with 838,000 bushels the week 
before and 461,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in March were 102,000 bushels, as 
compared with 172,000 bushels for the 
week before and 44,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the fourth week in 
March were 9,951,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,957,000 pounds the week before 
and 14,900,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the fourth 
week in March were 3,268,000 pounds, as 
compared with 3,132,000 pounds the week 
before and 3,677,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


EGG SIZE 

During the pullet vear, and to a lesser 
degree during the second year, egg size 
normally increases, That is, the weight 
of the egg increases with the weight of 
the bird. Scanty feeding or feeding a 
ration deficient in protein may also be 
responsible for undersized eggs. 

There is a positive relationship between 
the vigor of a bird and the size of her 
eggs. Pullets, which are forced to pre- 
mature production, lay small eggs for 2 
considerable length of time—much longer 
than if they had first attained normal 
body development. Also, if they become 
diseased or infested with parasites, either 
internal or external, their egg size: may 
decrease. 

Some breeds have a tendency to lay 
larger eggs than the average, and strains 
within the breed exhibit the same char- 
acteristic. The best thing that can be 
said about a flock is that it averages a 
large number of No. 1 eggs.—California 
Cultivator. 
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Sargent Pig Meal 


... saves both feed and time in 
raising healthy, thrifty’ pigs. 
One-third less corn and 30 to 60 
days less of feeding time are the 
savings made by thousands of 
hog raisers who feed Sargent 
Pig Meal. 

Start feeding Sargent’s Pig 
Meal as soon as your pigs will 
eat it; you will almost be able 
to see them grow. Feed it to 
your brood sows, too. - 

You need no other feed be- 
sides corn when you feed Sar- 
gent Pig Meal; it contains all 
the protein supplement they 
need. 

If your dealer is not one of the 
hundreds who sell and recom- 
mend Sargent’s write 


SARGENT & CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 











Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


..and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 



































Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“It don’t make as much dif- 
ference whether a hen sits or 
sets as it does when she cackles 
to find out whether she laid or 
lied.” 











BIG BUSINESS 


Floorwalker (to impatient customer, 


leaving): “Can’t you get waited on, 
madame?” 
Madame: “No. I’m afraid I came at 


an unfortunate time; your salesladies are 
in conference.” 


DARK STORY 

Two men who had traveled were com- 
paring their ideas about foreign cities. 

“London,” said one, “is certainly the 
foggiest place in the world.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not,’ said the other. “I’ve 
been in a place much foggier. than Lon- 
don.”’ 

‘“‘Where was that?” asked his interested 
friend. 

“T don’t know where it was,” replied 
the second man, “it was so foggy.” 


YOU DO HEAR ’EM 


A young woman with aspirations to be 
a singer, and, as is so often the case, 
little else, went to a German vocal teach- 
er for a tryout before arranging to take 
lessons, The professor sat down and 
played a selection while the budding but 
ambitious singer poured out her choicest 
assortment of notes. When all was over, 
the professor swung around on his stool 
and in wrathful voice said: 

“Ach! Never have I heard such a 
voice! I blay on der vite keys und I 
blay on der black keys, but you sing in 
der cracks!” 


The rather absent-minded professor had 


called on a friend, and on leaving was 
horrified to discover that his car had 
disappeared. 


A policeman listened to his tale of 
woe and made copious notes in a little 
black book. 

“Did you take any precautions against 
the car being stolen?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Well,” returned the scholarly one, “T 
padlocked the wheel.” 

‘“Ah,” said the officer, 
wheel?” 

Light dawned on the professor. 

“My stars!” he gasped. “It was the 
spare wheel!” 


“put which 


Two North Carolina colored men dis- 
cussing the local banker. 

“Dey say he’s kindah tight,” said one. 

“Tight nothin’,”? said the other. “Dat 
man’s .as lib’l as dey makes ’em. He 
loaned me five dollahs two yeahs ago 
and he ain’t neveh ast fo’ it yet. Eb’ry 
Sat-day I goes ’round an’ pays him two 
bits intrust and he says foh me not to 
worry ’bout dat principal. Dat banker 
shuah am white!” 


BE A SPORT 
Minister ‘Well, little man, I must call 
and thank your mother for these ten 
splendid apples she sent me.” 
Boy: “Oh, please, sir, won’t you kind- 
ly thank her for fourteen?” 


A PUZZLED TOT 
Dorothy, aged six, had been punished 
for answering back. From the corner 
came an aggrieved voice: 
“T can’t think how it is, mummie, you 
can be as rude as you like to me and no- 
body says a word to you about it.” 


WE’VE WONDERED, TOO 

The teacher was giving the class a lec- 
ture on “gravity.” “Now, children,’’ she 
said, “it is the law of gravity that keeps 
us on this earth.” 

“But, please, teacher,’ inquired one 
small child, “how did we stick on before 
the law was passed?” 


SORROWS OF THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE 
‘Why are you crying, Fritz?’ 





“My brothers have holidays, and I 
haven't.” 

“How is that?” 

“I don’t go to school yet.” 

CAME THE DAWN 

He: “I’ve never seen such dreamy 
eyes.” 

She: “You’ve never stayed so late 
before.” 

Jones: “My wife explored my pockets 
last night.” 

Smith: ‘What did she get?” 

Jones: “The same as any other ex- 


plorer—material for a lecture.’ 





Farmer: “Comeon. I'll show you how 
to milk a cow.” 

Novice: “Perhaps I’d better start on a 
calf.” 











ncing 
Its Cost 


Goon farm (s 


fence pays for itself in helping A 
you cut production costs and ine 


crease your profits. 


That’s why farmers everywhere are buying 
Zinc Insulated Fences. They have learned from 
experience that Zinc Insulated Fence offers more 
forthe money in dependability and long life. 


SEE THE ZINC INSULATED FENCE 
DEALER IN YOUR TOWN 


He carries Zinc Insulated Fence, Banner 
or Ideal Steel Posts and Gates in 
stock. He has the kind of Fence that 
can serve you best and is able 
to help you get the biggest 
value at the lowest cost, 
quality considered. 
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Zinc Insulated Fences in the Following Brands 


AMERICAN ROYAL 
PRAIRIE 


ANTHONY 
MONITOR 


NATIONAL 
U. Ss. 


Banner and Ideal Steel Posts—Steel Gates 
National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts 


AMERICAN STEEL& WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

















Hi- Bred 
Seed 
Corn 
Wins 
lowa 


Yield 
Test 


Iowa Yield Test Trophy 
1925-1926-1927-1928 
An Unequaled Record 


Best by Yield Test 
Stiff Stalked—High Yielding 


Our inbred strains, developed accord- 
ing to methods now used by all of the 
Corn Belt Experiment Stations, were 
crossed by detasseling to make the 
seed we sell. 

Our seed was dried by moving hot 
air in such a way as to prevent mold. 
Our seed produces corn with a higher 
test weight per bushel, a lower moist- 
ure content and therefore a higher 
market grade than Reid corn as cus- 
tomarily grown in the southern two- 
thirds of Iowa. 


Every Ear from a Detasseled Stalk 


HI-BRED CORN CO. 


Grimes, Iowa 
J. J. Newlin, Sales Mgr. 
R. F. Baker,Asst. Sales Mgr. 





———__-__ 


SEED CORN— 





A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home.barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains po deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


Ke 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





BIG JOE 100 bushel per acre 
corn. Famous for 


YELLOW big yields and sure 


maturing. Don't farm without it. Write 
us today. Price reasonable. 


McGreer Bros. Seed Farms, Coburg, la. 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS 











With a Want Ad—— 














LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. 


| li f Bi , s 
Scpplice or name of dealer. 9» R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 


Send for prices of our 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ST piel sis 
2.40/$ 3.60'$ sms 9.60'$15.60 
2.60| 3.90] 5.20| 10.40] 16.90 
2.80) 4.20) 5.00; 11.20) 16.20 
3.001 4.50| 6.00} 12.00; 19.50 
3.20' 4.80) 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
3.40| 5.10] 6.80! 13.60| 22.10 
3.60} 5.40 7.20} 14.40| 23.40 
3.80) 5.70] 7.60) 15.20| 24.70 
4.00{ 6.00| 8.00) 16.00! 26.00 
4.20| 6.30) 63 16.30) 27.30 
| 4:40) 6.60) 8.80) 17.60) 28.60 


“COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOR VERY HIGHEST PRICES ON YOUR 
early spring chickens ship to George Mc- 
Cutcheog & Company, 1132 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. e pay very highest prices for’ poul- 
try direct from the farm. Write us for quo- 
tations when you have anything to ship. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, “AND 
WoC, Palmer School, ‘Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 ulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and veal wanted. of 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St.. Chicago. = 
YOU WANT AIGHEST PRICES AND 
prompt returns; therefore ship your veal, 
poultry, butter and eggs to A. F. Heidke & 
Sons, 845 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
ONE “CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
a’ veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Rotepliched 1890. ey 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
t., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- | 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 

















Our Readers Market... 


| 








ACTION: NATTA 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | 
Ms future delivery on conservative margin | 


bosis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, | 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. _ 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





Look for what you need 








Sell what you wish through these columns 
” {RATE 10c PER WORDI2= MAME, ae 


each taitial fell oumber 
= A - —B-P ides words. 


ADDRESS 
‘word, 
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if the ad 
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Remittance 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








outs aod eles. 
FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK 

= _.. WISCONSIN ices a iT 
FOR SALE—80 ACRE FA RM, FOUR AND NINETY TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS; 120 

three-fourths miles from Medford. Wis. 9 yearling steers, 6) steer calves, 120 heifer 
acres under plow, all cleaned. 6,room house, calves, 6) yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 20 
barns and sheds. $75 per acre. Write Jos. bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. Peterson, 
Deutsch, 141 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Keosauqua, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—120 ACRE FARM 3 MILES HOLSTEINS 

from Dousman, Wis. 60 acres under plow, 2 WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 


acres oak woods, 38 acres tamarack, remain- 
der pasture. No stones or obnoxious weeds. 
Good buildings and fences. Write Jos. 
Deutsch, 141 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Ww is. 
CHEAP IMPROVED 4, IMPLEMENTS, 

stock, or without (health). Box No. 42, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GENERAL 

DAIRY FARMERS—NO LONG, SEVERE 

winters in the prosperous Ozarks. Early 
springs and@ddate falls afford nine months’ 
grazing. Average winter temperature only 
41.6 degrees. Big city markets, fine trans- 
portation facilities and dairy product plants 
offer excellent marketing conditions, See for 
yourself. Make a trip now while the north is 
still shivering. It will pay you well to see 
at first hand the wonderful opportunities for 
dairying in the Ozarks. Come now. For full 
information write C. B. Michelson, Coloniza- 
tion Age nt, 952 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 

ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, 

braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 
teed weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 
sonal imspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
C. H. Gunn Hay Company, Lexington, Neb. 
gs FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
‘ — and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
m 


ay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Rye straw wanted. 


HELP WANTED 


eee AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
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Bred 
Shomont Farms, 


stein bulls for sale, ready for service. 
for type and production. 
Monticello, Iowa. 





TRS 

FOR SALE-—A BIG TENNESSEE JACK. EX- 

tra heavy boned, white nose and underbody. 
Suré breeder, no waiting, no horse necessary. 
2 miles south of Pella. Cornelius Goemaat. 
MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE, THREE TO 

six years old, good colors and good breed- 
ers. Will sell reasonable. W. Brewer, 
Mexico, Mo. 
3 AND 4 YEAR OLD JACKS, ce 

white points. For the two, $350. E. 
Day, Cairo, Mo. 

POLAND CHINAS 
BIG, GROWTHY SEPTEMBER POLAND 
‘hina boars, immuned. $20 takes them. 
Choice goes first. Certificate furnished. F. 
Marion Pray, Allerton, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

| REBRED MILKING SHORTHORN BULL, 

roan, born Feb. 26, 1929. Out of a show 
cow and sired by a grandson of Glenside But- 
ter King, whose three nearest dams ones 
15,272 pounds milk in one year; price 
Henry J. Husmann, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTIONEERS 



































200 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. AUCTION 
methods $1. American Auction College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BATTERIES 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 
factory. Save $25 to $50. Guaranteed five 
years, $98.65 up. Write Amana Society, High, 
Iowa, Box 1. 








BEES 
FIFTEEN SWARMS ITALIAN BEES, GOOD 
painted hives, supers with full drawn comb. 
If interested write to Wm. P. Knepper, Cas- 
Towa 



































errnnererw HtOG_ SICKNESS | See 
ARE [YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 
trofible raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in. 
fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds jn 
the U. S. and Canada. ‘Treatment: Easy to 
give! Hogs like it! Quick results Free in. 
formation. State number of hogs you have 
and ages. Describe condition. Federal Con. 
centrates Co., Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 


KODAK FINISHING 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA. 
tone, beautiful border prints for 2c (silver), 

Finest workmanship, lightning service. Inter. 

Ocean, Litchfield, Hlinois. 

TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet. 

ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se. 

dalia, Mo. 











_REMEDIES 
FOR SALE—THE “MAGIC” HOG AND 
poultry remedy. For the diseases of hogs 
and poultry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Especially peed for baby chicks, 








Cora E. Sharp, Havelock, Iowa. 
TOBACCO 
OLD HOMESPUN TOB: ACEO. CU ARAN: 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 


smoking, 5 lbs. 


n $1.25. Pay when received. 
Pipe included. 


Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 
TRUCK BODIES 
ABINGDON TRUCK BODIES AND WAGON 

boxes. Save money by buying direct from 
manufatturer. Freight paid to your station 
or drive-ins mounted at factory — charge, 
Write for literature and new rices, 
Coons Manufacturing Co., Sian. 2 tt 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. ‘No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-M Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 80 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


___BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS 


on 200 or more. 


field, Ill. 




















3S. PAY "FREIGHT 
Lincoln Bag Co., Spring: 





FOX CUBS 
WANTED—RED FOX CUBS, MINK AND 
badgers. Remember, write us for highest 
price before selling. We pay express, fur- 
nish crates, instructions, etc. Minnesota Fur 
Ranch, Frost, Minn. 
WE PAY $5 EACH FOR UNINJURED RED 
fox cubs. We pay express and C. O. D, 
charges. Ship to H2rold Matz, Wells, Minn. 
PIGEONS 
WILL PAY TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cents per dozen delivered to me any time in 
April for your live, old, healthy, simon 
barnyard pigeons with full wings. Ship 
express. Robert E. Cox, 303 West ed 
Drive, Chitago, Til. 


BABY CHICKS 




















PUREBRED POLICE PUPS, BLACK OR | ( : ; cade, Towa. __ — 

gray. Dandy farm dogs. Parents natural _ Plane or auto mechanics, ey cored train- (CHICK K FEEDS Foe Cane 
heelers. Females $4, males %. H. Jahde, ing in this school. Write for full information. SEND “S303 FOR RY REST NO-CORN CHICK 
Bronson. Iowa. Lincoln cate and ee a 261 Auto- feed you ever used. $3.75 for better starting 
SP AYE D SHEPHERD PUPS. &§ MONTHS motive dg., Lincol: mde | mash. Z Both guaranteed. Sac City Flour and 
“no? ~Shag peglianag ella tigine SITUATION WANTED Feed Store, Sac City, Towa: 

: - | WANT WORK ON FARM AFTER MAY 10. | xxqqmaeo-exa Toi a WHOLESALE 
CLOSE OTF itor conn ween | Sec 2. Sete Meek, ee. “prices. Direct. from mine. Write fos, par 
gee gn Rae Fo LIVESTOCK a ee ee 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- AYRSHIRES EXCHANGE 

= onion she P s ; ——— re eee Ree tae ta tae ae al iy Ol a AY 
— Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, OFFERING AN OUTSTANDING AYRSHIRE RE TART PARR TRACTOR, USED ONE 
: eee aries ———e ree ae service bull of proven breeding ability. season, 28 inch Case separator, Minne- 
COLLIE (PUPS 3) MON! HS OLD. WHITE Also a few typy bull calves. Glenmassan apolis corn sheller. Will trade for any kind 
oe “ $5 and $7.50 each. P. A. Van Zge, | Farms, Delavan, Minn. of stock. Jack L. Hamp, Granville, Iowa. 
lariton owa. ee ee 7 
Chariton, : — — ARM LOANS 
FOR SALE HEAVY COATED COLLIE | ~~... BELGIANS eae eee FE FOR SALE WRI 
puppies. “Females $2.50, males $3.50. Velma | FOR SALE—A FEW HIGH CLASS BELGIAN | FARM LOANS” FARMS er sane fy Aeooe 
Holliday, Promise City, lowa. stallions, with size quality pg eng at now. an a : : 
—————— = sacrifice prices. Must sell. rot, River- GOPHI 
FARM LANDS side, Towa. POCKET GOPHER TRAPS, RENKEN SURE 
- - CALIFORNIA | GUERNSEYS catch; circular free. F. Renken Trap 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI. | FORSXEETOCERNSEY BULL OF MAY | CO. G-H4 Crete, Neb. 
fornia general farming is a paying business, Rose breeding 44 years old, in pink of POSTS 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. | breeding condition. Frank Bentley, Ames, HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- Iowa, i W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 4 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
L. Sea a General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe , 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CANADA 
ALBERTA IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE. 
$20.00 to $50.00 per acre. Reasonable cash 
payments. Stop paying rent and own your 
own home in Alberta. Write for price list. 
Purcell-Cote Co., 800 Lancaster Bldg., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 

















44) ACRES. IMPROVED, PRICE $44,000, EN- 

cumbrance $15,000. % miles from Kansas 
City. Want city property, western land or 
merchandise. Send ee views. The Allen 
County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


MINNESOTA 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 











Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. __ 

a NEBRASKA 
1640 ACRE RANCH, ROLLING SANDY 


loam, Niobrara on south border. Pepper 
creek on north, 400 acres broke, adequate tm- 
provements, fenced, some hog tight, school 
ae: Stockmens National Bank, Rushville, 
eb. 





ee LAND OPENING 
LAND OPENING—THE GREAT NORTH- 
ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 
portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Special advantages in new land, rich soil and 
climate. Improved farms or.undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C 
Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- | 
seekers’ rates. 











Gentlemen: 


sssioapecbssveanseel times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 





Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check for $17.20, 
in your classified columns, for another 


Iowa. 


your 
although all have been producing good 

Thanking you for your cooperation, 
larger each year, We are, 


(Signed) 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.....................000 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of §..................0... ; 


(Minimum ‘charge, $1.20) 
READ THIS LETTER! 


covering our advertisement, 


We are getting excellent results from this, and will say that our sales from 
paper have been more than all of the other publications we have used, 


Yours truly, 











March 29, 1929. 


“Hay for Sale,” 
four insertions. 


results this season, 
and trusting that your paper may grow 


Cc. H. GUNN HAY Co. 
By <. &. Gunn. 











PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS— GUARAN- 

teed quality. Not like ordinary chicks at 
all—larger, full bodied, brighteyed, vigorous. 
For the fifth year sent with guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks. Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards, up to 175 to 20 
eggs per year, determined by the flock aver- 
age of our heavy-laying strains. Record of 
performance, trapnest, pedigreed males used 
are from 200 to 292 egg dams. Customers re- 
port flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs per hen 
per year. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, White Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons. Bred early maturing 
and for heavy winter laying. Prices very low 
for such guaranteed quality. Now is the 
time to order for May delivery. Due to de- 

mand, orders must be booked well in advance. 
Catalog free. Thoroughly describes our un- 
usual breeding process and shows reports 
from many customers. Please mention breed 
interested in and we will also send our spe- 
cial bulletin on that breed. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just address 
Peters Master-Control Farm, Box 264, New- 
ton, Towa. 


GUARANTEED CHICKS FROM THE LIN- 
a a Hatchery and Poultry Farm. If 
you do as Mrs. Fleck did—she lives at Jef- 
ferson, Iowa—you will have very little trou- 
ble with your chicks. She says, “I am sure 
pleased and wish I had ordered more.” Lin- 
coln Way chicks are bred for egg production. 
They are selected by expert poultrymen, and 
as we produce 6,000 daily we are in a position 
to give you the following low prices: White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per hun- 
dred; Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Reds, 
$12 per hundred; White and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
White Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 pet 
hundred. Special matings and three-week-old 
chick prices on request. Send only $1 per 
hundred. We will ship C. . Lincoln 
Way Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Box W, 
Dewitt Iowa. 
OVER # DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat- 
alog. Murray Sep Hatchery, Box 113, 
Webster. City, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 12, 1929 


(33) 609 








| Our Readers Market 


BABY CHICKS 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE oe a ee 
Our Dependable Chicks are all A A, cer- 
tified in grades “A” o r “B”—culled, gf Poi 
and mated by Judge ¥. H. Sh: illabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility, ‘and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of ge ag a ae quality chicks when you 
want them Vhite or Brown Leghorns, 
S 'C. Anconas 8 Beales strain), 100 for $11.25; 
400 for $43.50. S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 














C. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
$2. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White W yandottes— 100 for $14; 400 for 


Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
40) for $58. 50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
light and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
on “Select B” and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 210, West Liberty, Ia. 


WHY LWAYS 


$54.50. 





DO POULTRY RAISERS ALWAYS 
order Farrow Chix year after year? Be- 
cause they find it profitable. Mrs. Ed Dun- 
lap, Iowa, says that 1,500 Farrow Chix made 
more money for her than anything else raised 
on their 240-acre farm. Mrs. Otto usett, 
Wisconsin, says that 425 hens from Farrow 
Chix brought $65 a month during winter 
months. Mrs. A. E. Miller, Iowa, says she 
averaged $80 monthly from 194 pullets from 
Farrow Chix from Dec. 1 to July 1. Carl 
Buergler, Indiana, says he made $154.96 profit 
from 400 Farrow Chix in 30 days, and also 
says that between December 1 and 24, he re- 
ceived 4.758 eggs from Farrow Leghorns and 
got $137.85 clear profit after deducting feed 
costs. J. Ingram, Illinois, says his Farrow 
Star Mating Whtie Leghorns gave him 10% 
dozen eggs a day during cold winter days. 
Catalog free. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
47, Peoria, Illinois. 
324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 


MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, S, HEAVY LAY- 
ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 100 
per cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 
anteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 

Kansas. 

BABY CHICKS—OUR BOOK TELLS HOW 
to raise them for aegg Plans for housing 
and book free. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La- 

M 


Plata oO. 

















ANCONAS 

SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 
from peg! culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 


BUFF CHICKS 

BUFF _LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 

Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 

dottes and Buff geese eggs. an de aa 
Electric Hatchery, Orange City, Towa. 

S.C. BUFF LEGHORN CHIC bad ay EGGS 


from our finest matings. Albrecht, 
Greene, Iowa. 











LEGHORNS 
SMITH’S EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 
$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 
strain stock. Records as high as 332 eggs, 
$13 _per_ hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 
Re = NNN 
BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 
hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds: fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, $12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


giclee i - 
PUREBRED WHITE MINORCA COCKER- 




















25c per hundred discount * 


HATCHiNG EGGS 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





ee 

BUFF MINORCA HATCHING ~~ EGGS, 
Schmidt strain, prize winning stock, $5.50 
per 100, $17.50 per case. Mrs. Earl D. Noller, 
Sigourney, Iowa. 

EVERLAY SINGLE COMB WHITE MIN- 

orca eggs, $5.50-100. G. M. Henry, Chari- 
ton, Iowa. nea 
LARGE BONED, ‘PUREBRED S. C. WHITE 

Minorcas. Hatching eggs $5 per hundred. 
Mrs. C. K. Greer, Monticello, Iowa. 








GOSLINGS 


BULBS AND PLANTS 





DAY OLD GOSLINGS 1 FROM LARGE TOU- 
louse; healthy flock. 75c¢ each postpaid. 
Mrs. Cora Carmichael, Hepburn, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


WILLIAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 

have won more “piue Ribbons at the Iowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 
strain. Won the Blue frotii Coast to Coast. 
Great layers. Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $1A 
H. E. Williamson, ibuque, Ta. 











S. C. BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS $5 
per hundred, sent postpaid. Harry Jasper, 
Granville, Iowa. Loa 
LARGE TYPE WHITE MINORCA HATCH- 
ing eggs $5-100. Mrs. H. A. Tonn, Oelwein, 
Towa. 
WHITE MINORCA HATCHING EGGS, $4.50 
per 100. a Conroy, Jefferson, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy lay- 
ers. Culled for production and disease. Buff 
specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.50-30. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, Iowa. : : 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, LARGE HEALTHY 
stock, excellent layers, eggs $4.50-100. Mrs. 
Dora Paulson, Harlan, Iowa, R. 5S. 























EGGS FROM PUREBRED, STAY WHITE 


years. 


SELECTED, DEPENDABLE LAYERS. SIN- 
gle comb, dark brown Leghorns. Eggs 
$6- 100, chicks $14- 100, oo Fertility and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Roger Jennings, Hig- 

ginsville, Mo. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, ?5c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potatoe 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 
eigen and a> Van a's ona Sise 
now rea 500, es 3 , + oy 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS AND 
Bermuda onion plants, 500-65c and postage; 
1,000-$1 and postage; 5,000-$3.75 and express 
charges. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLAS, ALL COLORS, 
1,000 small bulbs (bulblets) for only $1 post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 














WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 
PUREBRED ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Culled, healthy, farm range. Breeder for 18 
Chicks $10-100 at farm, $12 shipped. 


Eggs $15 case. Otto Muller, Griswold, Towa. 


CHICKS—EGGS WHITE LEGHORN HOL- 

lywood strain, $12.50-100; 500-$50; postpaid 
100 per cent live delivery. "Eggs, $4-105; 7-200. 
Mrs. Myron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON 


WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 











Orpingtons, %6- 108. Myra Noble, New Mar- chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
ket, Iowa, R. 5 ENE SM AIT Soa MES BS 
fe weaaa STRAIN WHITE ORPING- S. C. BROWN LEGHORN CHICKS AND 


ton eggs $5-108 prepaid. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, 
Corning, Iowa. e 


eggs from our finest matings. T. S. Al- 
brecht, Greene, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCK EGGS; 
first prize Iowa State Fair young pen and 
cockerel for last three years; bred for type, 
color and production. Mrs. E. F. Morris, New 
Providence, Iowa. A 
HATCHING EGGS FROM BIG BONED, 
prize winning, carefully culled Buff Rocks. 
aa flock $ hundred, special pen — per 
15. Carl Woody, Newton, Iowa. 

STANDARD BRED WHITE ROCKS, * SHEL 
direct eggs of noted production, $6.50-100 
8 per cent fertility guaranteed. Ardo Keil, 

Rellevue, Iowa. 


FISHEL’S WHITE ROCKS, CULLED FOR 
health and egg production. $4.50 per hun- 

















dred. Prepaid. Franklin J. Majorowiz, Rolfe, 
Iowa, R. 3 a 
THOMPSON RINGLET STRAIN; LARGE 

experience; winners; satisfaction. Flock, 


$8, 100; $4, 45; $1.50, 15; pens, $5 and $7.50, 15. 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nodaway, _Jowa. 
THOMPSON RINGLETS BARRED TO SKIN. 

Trapnested. Cert-o-culd eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $6. Mrs. Lou H. Smith, Villisca, Ia. 
EXHIBITION AND UTILITY MATINGS AT 

$5 to $10 per 100. Consistent winners. Flat- 

















ness Bros., Northwood, lowa. 
WHITE ROCKS, 20 YEARS. EGGS $5 PER 
hundred. Eugene Turner, Griswold, Towa. 





ARISTOCRAT BARRED ROCK HATCHING 
eggs $7 per 105. Mrs. Pat Rouse, Dana, Ia. 

DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS $5 
per 100. Leonard Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND | REDS 


SINGLE COMR RED HATCHING EGGS 
from accredited pedigreed trapnested flock. 
Pullet eggs 5% cents, hen eggs 8 cents; pedi- 
greed eggs from pens 10 cents, R. O. P. 15 
cents. Mrs. Thomas Gerdes, Washington, Ta. 
HATCHING EGGS; SINGLE COMB RHODE 
Island Reds, dark, heavy layers, headed by 
choice big bone males of correct type and 
color; $5 per hundred. Mrs. P. O. Stone, 
Ames, Iowa, R. 3. 
MIXED SINGLE 




















AND ROSE COMB R. I. 

Red hatching eggs. Hen-hatched, heavy 

layers. $5 per 100, $2.75 per 50. Mrs. C. J. 

Lorence, Marathon, Iowa. 

R. C..R. I. RED EGGS. RANGE FLOCK, 
graded for production, type, color. Headed 

by cockerels from state’s high flock; $7 per 

105. I. V. Rasmus, Garner, Lowa. 

TOMPKIN STRAIN, SINGLE COMB REDS. 
Dark, even colored, culled flock, eggs $5-100, 

pens $1.50-15. Mrs. Hugh Miller, Jefferson, Ia. 
































els, $2. Average 4 Ibs. Late hatch. Wm. Set. CEE! 
Guest, Clear Lake, Iowa. RHODE ISLAND WHITE _ ae 
TURKEYS R. C. R. I. WHITE EGGS, $1-15, %- 100. In 
WYRNES WINNERS, HANDSOME, BIG. | lots of 200 or over $5-100. Mrs. Peter Weber, 
boned, healthy Bronze turkeys, from 50-Ib. Dona, Towa. one 
sire. Eggs, 75 cents each; ten, $%. Mrs. ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE 
Wynne, Bedford, Towa. ‘ eggs $6 per hundred. Foster Wassom, Early, 

owa.,. 

HATCHING EGGS ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITES, 
ANCONAS $5.50 per hundred. Mrs. Roy Gordon, Cres- 


ARAAR RAPALA LPI LSP PPL 

is YEARS A BREEDER OF SINGLE COMB 

Aneconas. Eggs $4.50-100, $14 case. Chicks 

$12-100. Marion Decker, Farnhamville, Iowa. 

ANCONA EGGS, $4-100. MAMMOTH TOU- 

louse goose eggs, 25c each. Harry Balmer, 
Monroe, Towa. 








ibe, HAMBURGS 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG EGGS, $5 
per 100. Excellent laying strain, none bet- 
ter. Mrs. Geo. Larson, Harlan, Towa, R. 5. 
Me JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
MARCY STRAIN JERSEY BLACK GIANT 
eggs. Vigorous flock; by sons of 15-lb. cock 
that won 2nd at Madison — Garden. $8- 
100; fertility guaranteed. dward Holsteen, 
Morning Sun, Towa. 
LANGSHANS 
PUREBRED HEALTHY, HEAVY-LAYING, 
guaranteed Waite Langshhans exclusively; 
eggs $5.50-100. Ned Johnson, Emmons, Minn. 
LEGHORNS 
LARGER SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Selected flock bred for high egg 
Production, good hatchability, large egg size. 























Pedigreed cockerels sired by males from 
dams with official records 274-317 eggs. Eggs 
$6 per 100, $16 per case, delivered. A. J. 


Polking, Breda, Iowa. 


ton, Iowa, R. 
nbc WYANDOTTES 
REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs; high production flock, head- 
ed by cockerels diréct from Martin’s, $5 per 
100. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa. __ 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE HATCHING 
eggs, culled flock, $14 P cd case, $5 per hun- 
dred. Louie ~Kastner, chleswig, Iowa. 
PUREBRED R. C. BUFF WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs. Healthy, range flock, $5 per 
hundred. H. H. Mohr, Soldier, Towa. 
DUCK m 
WESCO’S M. W. PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 100-37, 
50-$4. Write for circular. Mrs. F. N, Wesco, 
Newburg, Iowa. 


TOULOUSE GEFSE 























PUREBRED MAMMOTH TOULOUSE 
goose eggs at 40c each. Old stock; blue rib- 


bon winners; 42 egg laying strain. Insured, 








parcel post. Oliver Dally, Webster City, Iowa, 
| 

TURKEYS 
EGGS FOR SALE FROM GIANT M. B. TUR- 


keys; 20 or less, 50c each; 20 to 50, 45c each; 
50 or more, 40c each; postpaid. ; 
per cent fertility and safe arrival. 


Mrs. Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. 
SALE. 


Toms $9. 








B ARRAN’S SINGLE COMB WHI TE LEG- 
iorns. Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eggs $5 per 
100) postpaid. $4 at farm. Mrs. C. L. Carter, 


Linden, Iowa. 


TANCRED HATCHING EGGS FROM 250- 
332 egg blood. $4 per 100, $13 per case. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. Olive Duke, Sedalia, Mo. 
WHITE LEGHORN HATCHING EGGS, 
culled, healthy, farm range. $4 per hun- 
dred. John Kramer, Ackley, Iowa. 











MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS FOR 
Full blood stock. 10 eggs to hundred egg 
orders, 40 cents straight. Parcel post. In- 
sured. C. O. D. Alf. Oesterreicher, Titonka, 
Iowa. z 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
eggs. 45 cents each. Raleigh Messer, Hed- 
rick, Iowa. 
PUREBRED BOURBON RED EGGS 40c 
each. Mrs. Frank Oldfather, Arlington, Ia. 





Guaranteed 80 | 





MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Towa. 
RR. RIE 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE CHICKS 
and eggs from our finest matings. T. S. 
Albrecht, Greene, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! LY- 
man’s seed traces to orgiinal Grimm stock. 
Hardiest of alfalfas and highest in feeding 
value. Yields for yeats -without replanting. 
Seed scarified to increase germination. Also 
sweet clover and red clover. Order early! 
Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 














GRIMM ALF ALFA, $19.30 PER BU., MON- 

tana grown, in state sealed bags: hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; clover, $18, double 
recleaned; sweet clover, scarified, $3.90; new 
timothy, $2.40; all guaranteed and_ sacked. 


Other farm seeds at low prices. Write for 
samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 


“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 
alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 
falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 
Kalb, IIL. 
CLOVER—MINNESOTA GROWN ON CLEAN 
farms. Recleaned, free of noxious weeds. 
Medium red, $17.40 bu.; alsike, $21 bu.; Vel- 
vet barley, $1.25 bu.; South Dakota 12 alfalfa, 
$23.40. All sold on 20 days’ approval. In 
business here since 1914. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 

HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kansas. 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 9 PER CENT 


pure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 














isfactory. Ceo. Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 
BARLEY 
VELVET BARLEY. “CLEAN, SMOOTH 
bearded, heavy yielder, long straw. The 
coming barley. $1.15 per bushel (recleaned), 
including new 2% bushel bags. Geo. A. 
Thiessen, Gaza, Iowa. 


BULBS 3 AND PLANTS _ 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plans. Open field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety name. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000» $6. Express collect: 6,000, $4. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


CABBAGE \DY. 








PLANTS NOW READY. MY 

frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 


paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25." Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 


wrapped in moss and shipped promptly.‘ Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
PLANTS—HARDY, OPEN GROWN TOMA- 
toes and frost proof cabbage, all varieties. 
100-50c; 300-$1; 1,000-$2.25; 5,000-$10. Packed in 
ventilated co A sng moss to roots. Onions, 
Bermudas and Wax, 500-75c; 1,000-$1.25. Post- 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Randle Rid- 
dle, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. COP- 
enhagen Golden Acre and Wakefields. Mil- 





lions ready, immediate shipment, 75c per 
thousand. C. O. D. Stokes Plant Co., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 





FREE PLANTS—BY O. D. MAIL OR EX- 

press, and charges: “ 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$3.75. Free onion plants with every order for 
frost proof cabbage plants. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 





HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field 


grown, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
tomato, $1; Bermuda onion, $1, and Porto 
Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. ‘Acme Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 


100 MASTODON. STRAWBERRIES, $1.75; 100 
Dunlaps, 50c; prepaid. Walter Nelson, Es- 
sex, Iowa. ee 
50 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLA BULBS, LARGE 
blooming size, all colors, for only $1- post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








Cc. 0. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. 

Leading varieties now ready. 509, 65c; 1,000, 

$1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 
accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit sby planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’ “a 
ent. Buy direct from the grower. Ne 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 
list. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas 
County, Iowa. “Twenty years a seed corn 
specialist.” 
JOSLIN’S YELLOW DENT, MATURES IN 
110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 190 day yellow 
dent, and Silver King (white) matures in 100 
days. Best dependable varieties for the corn 
belt; they give satisfactory yields and will 
mature. The results of my 20 years growing 
and breeding fhese varieties here on my farm, 
now successfully grown all over the corn belt; 
the corn you should plant. Seed early pic ked, 
hand selected; tests 97 to 100 per cent. Sold 
on 15 days’ approval test; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded; $3.25 bushel shelled 











and graded, bags free. Circular and samples 
on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, Allen 
Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 


yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central half of Illinois as proven 


by state and county yield, tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace ‘dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 


teed satisfactory to purchaser; $5 per bushel. 


Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 


HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. . It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on t 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 
open-pollinated corn in south-central section 
of 1928 Iowa state yield test. Seed guaran- 
$4.50 bushel, shelled. Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, lowa. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. PROVEN A HIGH 











ll in everyway . 





yielder in state and county tests. Sack 
picked early. Rack dried. Shelled, graded 
and bagged. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
$4 per bushel; $3.75 in 5 bushel lots. Henry 


Birkeland, — Nev vada, Towa. on 
MILES 


SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 
north of lowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden Jewel and For Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 bu. Shelled, graded, 
n 


* hagged approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 

REID’S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. HIGH 
yielder. Germination 98 per cent, $3 per 

bushel. Show quality $5. For southern Iowa 

and Missouri. Also Utility yellow, disease 


free (nearly) for Iowa and Missouri, $3. Bert 
E. McMillan, Blanchard, Towa, R. 2. _ 


McCULLOCH HIGH YIELD IS THE HIGH- 

est yielding strain of corn in the corn belt, 
that’s adapted to three-fourths of Towa; 9 
years’ tests have proven this. Ear tested, 
shelled, graded, $5 per bushel; practically dis- 
ease free. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—ORIG ER’S PROL IFIC, SOME- 

thing new. Excellent for rich soil and the 
silo. Raise 5 or 6 ears from one seed. Every 
ear saved early. Average germination 98 per 
cent. Write for circular and prices. Clarence 
Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 

ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 b 4 
Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois. 


HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 9-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $4 bu. lot, $3.50 five- 
bu. lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd Watt, 
Holstein, Iowa. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. 
REIDS YELLOW DENT, SILVERMINE, 
Krug; disease tested six years; sack picked; 
shelled and graded, germination 98 per cent, 
$3.50. Quality and germination guaranteed, 
De Wall Seed Co., Dept. W, Gibson City, It 


SEED CORN, | COLU MBIANA “OU ALITY. “72 
varieties. Purebred. Tested for 100 per 
cent vigorous germination and freedom from 
disease. Write for circular. Columbiana Seed 
Co., Eldred, IIl. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 te 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Baker, Grimes, Iowa. 
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posed to be in existence for another year. tonight, and is broadcasting some splen- thru channels connected with a huge cen. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN nn 
SED “CORN, SHELLED AND 





ELLOW 





graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, $5. Hybrid 
yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Jowa yield 
test. Send for leaflet giving history of Krug 
corn Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN, EARLY PICKED 

and dried, germination test 98 to $3.50 per 
bushel. Purity guaranteed, well adapted for 
north central Iowa. L. N. Laursen, Humboldt, 
Iowa 
FOR SALE— ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 


corn, produces as high as five and six ears 


ner seed, not reducing size of ear More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earli- 
er than Reid’s. Germination and purity guar- 
anted: $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 
SEED CORN--KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City. Towa 
STEEN'S YELLOW DENT BOTH YIELDS 
and matures Early picked, rapid dried; 
strong vitality; near disease free seed. Geo. 
Steen. West Liberty, Iowa. 
EARLY REID'S AND EARLY YELLOW 
Dent seed corn $3.50 bushel, shelled and 
graded Choice Mencha soybeans, $2.25 
bushel. Alvin Sowers, Story City, Iowa. 
KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies Morgan Bros., 
Galva, Til. 
KRUG SILVER MINE, FROM DISEASE 
treated seed Rack dried, 98 test, shelled, 
graded, sacks free, $3 bu. R. C. McCollem, 


Wenona, Ti. a : 

HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 

J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Towa. i 

HIGH YIELD, PRIZE WINNING REID'S 


15 


Yellow Dent seed corn, $3.50 a bushel; 
day retest I. M. Halder, Taurens, Iowa. ; 
IMPROVED REIDS, SMOOTH REIDS AND 

Krugs rack dried ear corn. Test 98. $3 


per bushel. Freight paid. Carl Blom, Delta, Ta. 
GOLDEN KING THE WONDER CORN OF 
northern Towa. For circular write Wm. Mc- 
Arthur, Mason City, Towa. a us 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES CLARAGE 
seed corn, Clarage produced world’s high- 
est yields. Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, Ohio. 
: SEED POTATOES : 
SEED POTATOES, IRISH COBBLER, EX- 
tra early, heavy yielding, nice cooking, 
white potato, $1 per bushel in 2 bushel lots 
or over. Order from this ad. Guy Anderson, 
Ogdensburg, Wis af 
k SWEET CLOVER 
SWEET CLOVER, WHITE 
Scarified, 6c; free sample. Chris 
Timber Lake, S. D. 


BLOSSOM. 


Johnson, 





RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











The staff of a certain southern station 
noted for the quality of its records and 
its language, will probably be staging an 
enthusiastic celebration by the time this 
appears in print. According to the news- 
paper reports, the oil magnate from Okla- 
homa failed in his attempt to capture the 
wave which carries to us the oratory or 
abuse of the fiery southerner at KWISH, 
If the southern broadcaster really appre- 
ciates his victory, he might easily show 
it by having a general housecleaning, 
throwing away a few of his old, rasping, 
cracked records, and also by discarding 
a lot of the language that has hitherto 
offended many listeners, 

The radio authorities are being ‘“‘pes- 
tered to death” by stations requesting in- 
crease of power or better waves. It is 
not to be wondered at. There are several 
hundreds of stations, the owners of which 
think they have been badly treated. The 
authorities must put up with being ‘‘pes- 
tered’ with requests to rectify some of 
their mistakes. ‘The commission is sup- 
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is not the intention, well, then, the year 
is too long. 

There certainly seems to be more and 
| more commercialism on the air, It is 
| almost impossible to listen to a tune 
| without wondering what is to be adver- 
| tised. Perhaps I am in a bad humor to- 

night, and inclined to find fault, One 
tune, or rather the mistreatment of one 





tune, always “gets my goat,” “drives me 
mad,” “gives me a pain’’—choose your 
favorite expression. It is that carpet 
sweeper tune blatantly pouring out some- 


body’s good music to the wonderful words, 


“All the dirt and all the 









So-and-So gets every bi 

Every time I hear it, my gorge rises 
and I make up my mind to write some- 
thing about it. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful for some of 
us if there were absolutely no commer 
cialism in radio, no advertising, no 
ing, no mention of firm's “by courtesy” 
just plain, good radio, all the best of 
music, the best of preachers, orators, 
statesmen, talking for our benefit, de- 
scriptions of public events provided for 


our education and entertainment—all free, 


provided by the public, for the public, 
without any of us being indebted to any- 
body for what we hear from our loud- 


speakers. 


Why not let us have one national body 


to provide national entertainment and 
education? Let every listener be taxed, 
say one or two dollars a year, The mon- 


used to 
broadcast 


support a national 
thruout a 
money so raised 


ey could be 
organization 
tional system. The 
would be enough to pay for the world's 
finest singers, the best orchestras and 
the best of everything that could be pro- 


to na- 


vided by radio. Why not? Now we get 
radio for nothing. We have no voice in 
the guidance of radio and are not con- 
sulted. The listener does not amount to 


much, but should amount to a great deal, 


Again, why not have radio controlled in 
the interests of listeners—a sort of gov- 
ernment of radio by radio listeners for 


radio listeners? 

tefore I get too deep into this subject, 
I will turn on the set, First to be heard 
was WMAQ, Chicago. There is quite a 
bit of static, but reception is fairly clear, 
The Daily News station is connected with 
the Columbia system and sends out some 


wonderful stuff. 

WLW has been coming in well for a 
few nights, but for the past week the 
strongest station every night has been 
WRBAP, Fort Worth. Daytime radio has 
been cut down quite a lot by the hot 
weather.’ A few days ago, we were hav- 
ing a regular family consultation as to 


how much coal we ought to buy, and the 
next day we were grumbling because the 
ice man did not get around early enough 
and the butter was melting. 

WOW, Omaha, was next, with a very 
good orchestra... Just above WOW on my 
dials comes WSUT. It used to be lower 


down. The change has greatly improved 
reception from that station. Giving the 
university station a better wave length 
may be taken as evidence that the com- 
missioners really do want to do better, 
Sometimes TIT am inclined to think that 
those same commissioners may turn out 


to be almost human after all. 
The next item was a piano solo—not so 


good. If I knew where it came from, I 
might indulge in some satire, but didn’t 
wait for the announcement. What has 


happened to the Peregrine brothers, who 
used to play on two pianos, broadcasting 
from KMA? They were good, are good 
I should say, and it seems to me that it 
is about time they were heard again. 

Edith Swartz still entertains many 
thousands of listeners in her own clever 
way over KFNF. The number of listen- 
ers who like old-fashioned songs seems 
to be increasing. If you watch any “all 
request” programs, you will probably-no- 
tice that most of the music is of the old 
type, popular vears ago, just as popular 
now, and likely to be so wher our grand- 
daughters are grown up. 

WSM, Nashville, is coming in very well 
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I would be content afterwards to listen 
to ten advertisements of the cigarette 
that makes so many wise, beautiful, slen- 
der and healthy, and drives me mad, 

After which, with a request to think 
over the national organization hinted at 
above, Radiophan signs off. 





Country Air 


Tish, Aggie and Lizzie, those inimit- 
able creatures created by Mary Roberts 


Rinehart, were very funny in the Empire 


Builders’ sketch the other night. I wish 
that more Tish stories would be “radio- 
ized.”’ (If that word isn’t in the dic- 
tionary, it should be.) The m. of the h. 
wonders why Peter B. Kyne's old friend 
Cappy Ricks wouldn't make good radio 
drama. 

Ben Bernie’s friends will be glad to 
know that he will conduct the Mennen 
Men, a new dance orchestra, every Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30, over the WJZ net- 
work (KDKA, WJZ, WLW, WREN and 
KYW). 

A nice letter from Don Malin, musical 
director at WLS, carries greetings to all 
his good friends. You remember he was 


formerly on Wallaces’ Farmer staff. He 


had an interesting article in the Decem- 
ber Radio Digest, on the duties of a mu- 
sical director. Bear in mind next time 
you hear background music from WLS 


that your old friend, Don Malin, has la- 
bored long and faithfully with an enor- 
mous musical library and his wealth of 
musical knowledge, to find the right 
strain of music just one and three-fourths 
minutes long, to express the exact amount 
of triumph, pathos or joy the production 
calls for just at that time. ‘‘Why all the 


bother? I never pay any attention to 
background music,’’ someone Says, But 
there are thousands of discriminating 


listeners (and the ranks are growing 
daily) who would writhe over a bit of 
Offenbach's Barcarolle, lovely tho it is, 


during a desert scene, as much as I did 
on one occasion when I saw a majestic 
liner launched while the band played 
“Pretty Baby.”’ Such a thing would nev- 
er happen in a well-regulated studio, I 
assure you. 

All of which is another reason why 
more friends in music deepen our radio 
pleasures, If we recognize the fitness 
of background or theme music, our mood 
is intensified and our interest deepened. 
(And think of all the embarrassment that 
Louie might have been spared the night 
the band serenaded Widdow Biddle, if he 
had known his selections a little better.) 
Mr. Malin is working hard for our plea- 
sure, for he says: “The opportunity to 
build up a taste for better music is the 
chief attraction for me in radio work, and 
it is always cheering to receive encour- 
agement.’”’ Mr. Malin’s wife, you know, 
is an Towa girl. His small son, Donnie, 
is reported ‘‘well and happy.” 
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The man of the house wants to know 
if a man sings ‘Mother Machree”’ in the 
Walko Hour, does he mean to suggest 
a baby chick dedicating a song to the 
brooder stove? 
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You fans that have been putting off 
your trip to the city because you hated 
to lose out on your favorite radio features 
can now go and spend your excess cattle 
profits in perfect ease, for a new hotel 
in Chicago has installed loud-speakers or 
head-phones in some 800 rooms, which, 
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Rain, snow, mud. and static combined to 
upset our Easter plans, but we heard the 
Oriana Quartet over WMAQ, at 1:30 p, 


m. (a regular feature), with much plea- 
sure. So often women’s voices in radio 
quartet or concert are blurred or fuzzy 


but the perfect balance of these beauti- 
ful voices made some of their sustained 
harmonies sound like the chords of a 
great organ. Their tone shading was as 
delicate as the wind upon Aeolian ha p 
strings, 


Of special interest to women voters is 
the series of voters’ service programs 
thru WEAF. April 16, the topics discussed 
are “Crime and the Votes,’’ by Raymond 


T. Fosdick, and “Why Crime?” by Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter, of the Harvard law 
school, April 22, ‘“‘What Congress Is Do- 
ing” and “Who Votes?” are discussed, 


and on ‘April 30 the topic is ‘‘Trade ‘and 
Our Foreign Relations.’ Try WOW, KSL, 
WDAF or WHAS for these talks. 
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A phonograph record brought Paul 
Whiteman’s jazz arrangement of “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” in from WLS the 
other day. With all the uncreated musi: 
there is in this world, it’s too bad to jazz 
truly beautiful and typical things already 
created in another image. Fancy a love- 
lorn Indian swain serenading his sweet- 
heart with a braying saxophone or a clat- 
tering metal banjo! In the dewy stillness 
of the breaking morn, it would be enough 
to scare the poor girl to death, 








I would be interested in letters telling 
of any practical plans for extension of 
radio service to the brooder house, as I 
expect to take up my abode there very 
shortly. I am not authorized to offer 
prizes, but I should be glad to reward 
workable plans with any number of back- 
date publicity material (name your sta- 
tion). These publicity sheets may eventu- 
ally be valuable as antiques.—A Farm 
Woman, 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AN 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ . 
. FARMER 

Following is a statement of the owner- 
~~ er at of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for April 1, 1929, as required by t 
of August 24, 1912: . =. Saseadbati 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iownz. 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

General Manager—John P. Wallace. 

Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. 

Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
C. Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace, 
Maude G. Wallace, Miss Josephine 
Maude Wallace, Ross Wallace, all of Des 
Moines, and Mrs. Margaret Wallace-Voor- 
hees, Tucson, Arizona. 

No bonded indebtedness. Mortgage loan 
held by Bankers’ Life Insurance Company 


of Des Moines. 
(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACB. 
Subscribed and sworn to before Harry 


H. Johnston, Notary Public. 
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Central—Hardin County, April 5—The 
weather the past three days has been a 
record breaker; mercury stood between 
70 and 90 degrees. <A light shower this 


morning. Very little seeding done to 
date. Some sown before the snow of 
March $1. Stock in fair shape, and hogs 


going to market as soon as they reach 
marketable weight. Sheep shearing has 
begun, with wool not as good as expected. 
Some corn shelled from open cribs; grad- 
ed low and sold for 65 cents. It pays to 
cover the cribs. Roads getting better, 
put not all good yet. Hens doing better 
in the egg “‘case.’”’—A. R. Calkins. 

Central—Grundy County, April 1—We 
are having our second winter now. Last 
week was mostly good weather. Satur- 
day evening and Easter we had some 
snow and sleet all day. One or two got 
the spring fever and started sowing oats. 
Fields were too soggy except on high 
jland. We have had an exceptional fall 
of snow and very cold weather here. Dirt 
roads blocked most of the time and gravel 
roads are getting bad. Lots of mumps, 
chickenpox, some cases of smallpox in a 
light form. Cattle and hogs doing fairly 
well considering the winter. Oats 38 
cents, ground corn 75 cents. Some trou- 
ble with oats and barley not growing 
well for seed. Corn picked before frost 
is testing well. Strong horses bring good 
prices at sales. Some corn being mar- 
keted.—Edgar Ranger. 

Central—Greene County, April 1—Snow, 
sleet and rain for this season of the year 
is causing us to have a white Easter. The 
wind and storm were bad on trees, as 
limbs were blown off and buds were de- 
stroyed. A good many farmers have their 
oats and grass seed all put in and are 
plowing. Some were burning corn stalks, 
but now all farm work is again brought 
to a standstill by the snow. Eggs 23 
cents, cream 48 cents. Quite a few baby 
chicks, calves, pigs, lambs, etec., so far.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
April 1—Easter gave us one of our big- 
snow storms of the season. About 
five inches of snow fell. Many farmers 
have sown oats; a few are sowing. Mar- 
kets have been quite steady lately. Many 
chicks are being hatched. Every one is 
looking forward to spring work as soon 
as our Easter snow is gone.—R. A. 
Schroeder. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 4 
—The past two days have been very 
warm; temperature up to 86 degrees; 
quite a contrast to the freezing tempera- 
ture of March 31 and April 1. Had about 
two inches of rain Saturday night and 
Easter Sunday, followed by a light skift 
of snow, which soon melted. Very little 
seeding done this week. Some have fin- 
ished seeding, but more have not seeded 
any than have finished. All fall grain 
looks extra good, as do clover and tim- 
othy fields. Not any fruit buds open yet. 
Pastures greening fast. Some few are 
plowing sod. Pig crop below normal, 
and some necro and white scours report- 
ed. Not many fat hogs in the country. 
Not many cattle on feed. Not as many 
young chickens as usual at this time of 
year. Will be very few young colts. Not 
as many lambs as usual. Eggs (firsts) 23 
cents, butterfat 47 cents, corn 85 cents, 
oats 40 cents. Roads have been and still 
are in very bad condition.—John L. Her- 
man, 

Northeastern—Fayette County, April 5 
—Real corn weather this week. With 
weather like this, seeding will be rushed 
next week. Grass has grown over two 
inches in the last forty-eight hours. It 
looks like the pig crop will be small. 
Many sows failed to get with pig, and so 
far litters are small. A good thing, we 
believe. The lamb crop looks good thus 
far. Much inquiring after dairy stock. 
Hatcheries are turning out chicks. Eggs, 
butterfat and wool seem the most profit- 
able.—W. L. Peters. 


gest 





Southwestern—Mills County, April 5— 
Having some very warm weather; the 
thermometer yesterday registered well 


above 80 degrees; today is threatening 

1e rain. Farmers busy getting off corn 
stalks and seeding. Many young pigs 
putting in an appearance, also some 
lambs. All vegetation is putting forth 
very rapidly; the ground and subsoil con- 
tain plenty of moisture. The roads are 
now generally in good condition. Fruit 
thus far has come thru the winter in 
good shape, but what the next thirty 


days may do to the fruit is uncertain.— 
0. C. Cole. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 5— 
Have had real nice weather for four 


Weeks, except a three-inch rain on Eas- 
ter Sunday. Most of the corn is now 
gathered. Some are beginning to plow 
sod and sow oats. Fields still very wet 
and cold. Scarcity of hay, and it is 
shipped in. Alfalfa $35, clover $25, tim- 
othy $20, mild hay $18.—Monroe Newton. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 4— 
Seeding commenced a week ago, but the 
Easter storm stopped the field work the 
first part of this week. The acreage of 
eats will be smaller. The soil is working 
much better since the rain. Apparently 
the winter wheat, clover and alfalfa have 





come thru the winter in good condition. 


The pig crop is below normal.—Ellis 
Rogers. 
Central—Hamilton County, April 5— 


Last Saturday and Sunday we had a very 
short snow, rain and sleet, which did lots 
of damage, and as a result our phone 
lines have been out of commission all the 
week. Nothing has been done in the 
fields yet. Some corn has been picked; 
some to pick yet. The pig crop is not far 
enough along yet to make much of a re- 
port on. A few lambs are showing up 
along the roadside. Fresh cows are in 
demand at a high price. Almost every 
one going to town carries an egg case 
and a cream can.—J. W. N. 

Western—Ida County, April 5—It is very 
warm and windy. Trees have commenced 
to leaf. Pastures show quite a green 
tinge. Farm work has been resumed af- 
ter a few days’ delay. The Easter storm 
kept farmers out of the fields. A good 
deal of sod has been plowed. Winter 
wheat is coming out in good shape, but 
the acreage is less than usual. Oats are 
being seeded as fast as the weather will 
permit. Ground working up fine.—John 
Preston, 

Northern—Floyd County, March 31—As 
I write, on Easter, it has been sleeting 
and is a great deal colder. No spring 
work started yet. Some have set their 
incubators, and they will soon hatch. 
Eggs 23 and 18 cents, chickens 16 and 21 
cents. Have heard of a few lambs com- 
ing. Some are talking of planting a little 


alfalfa; not much being raised here.— 
Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, April 5— 
Had a big rain Easter Sunday; stopped 
oat sowing for a while. Grass is growing 
finely. Wheat is rather spotted. Finest 
peach bloom for years. Early apples bud- 
ding out. Plenty of feed. Corn retailing 
for $1 per bushel, seed oats 65 cents per 
bushel, seed potatoes $1.30, eggs 23 cents, 
hens 21 cents, cream 46 cents.—W. H. 
Bagby. 





KANSAS 
Central—Dickinson County, April 
We are having wonderful weather 
Our garden is all up. Lettuce and 


6— 
here. 
rad- 


ishes are almost ready to eat.—J. H. 
Schlenger. 
INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, April 5— 
The weather has been fine for several 


days, and farmers are busy. Oats are 
about half sown, and a good deal of plow- 
ing is being done. Wheat and clover 
came thru the winter in good shape.— 
Noel E. Rickert. 
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By A. Rambler 


The recent Iowa Royal Shorthorn Show 
and Sale, held at the fair grounds, Des 
Moines, was very well attended. Forty 
bulls averaged $172, | and -twenty-six fe- 
males averaged $17 The top of the 
auction was Robewuaa 14th, consigned by 
Perry O. Brown, of Lamoni, Iowa. May- 
tag Farms purchased thirteen females, 
The top bull brought $350, consigned by 
C. E. Pierce, of Evergreen Farm. He was 
purchased by E. A. Stewart, Ainsworth, 
Iowa. In the show, B. C. O’Malloy & Son, 
s;outon, Iowa, received the champion rib- 
bon on a white yearling bull. John Jen- 
kins, Columbus Junction, Iowa, carried 
off the female honors, 


annual banquet held after the 
Iowa Royal sale, breeders expressed 
themselves quite freely about different 
phases affecting the cattle business. I 
especially noted the enthusiasm that dif- 
ferent speakers showed about the heifer 
club now being formed. Special premi- 
ums are being set aside for this class at 
the Iowa State Fair. 30¥s and girls en- 
tering this class will have an opportunity 
to keep their animals and develop a foun- 
dation herd of cattle. This will influence 
many young farmers to get into beef pro- 
duction, who were formerly interested 
only in fitting. Properly handled, much 
good will come from this class in club 
work. 


At the 


A project recently 
tension department 
known as the pork 


launched by the ex- 
at Ames, Iowa, is 
production perform- 
ance demonstration. Five pigs are en- 
tered in a central feeding plant from 
each producer's herd entering the demon- 
stration. They are all fed alike, and upon 





completion of the test they are scored 
according to their average daily gain, 
weight for age, dressing percentage, grade 
of careass and valuation per pound of 
carcass. Farmers will now have an op- 
portunity to check the efficiency of their 
own herds in comparison with others. I 


hope this test will extend into every 
county of the state. 
Another endless chain broke a link 


when the United States Swine Company, 
operating in several western states, be- 
came insolvent. Their game was to sell 
bred sows at $90 per head, agreeing to 
buy back all gilts of a certain standard 
at $35 per head. Had the purchasers 
practiced birth control, the bubble might 
have lasted a few years longer, but swine 
multiply too rapidly for such a game to 
last long. Suckers are not born fast 
enough for a company to resell gilts as 
fast as they are produced. Judging from 
the class of swine this company sold, pur- 
chasers are holding the sack. Had the 
United States Swine Company sold a good 
grade of producing animals, the original 
price would not have been out of reason, 
without the guarantee to repurchase the 
gilts, 


F. W. Harding, executtve secretary of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, announces that they have a record 
of merit list where cows of the Short- 
horn breed which produce over forty 
pounds of fat in a month may be placed 
on a list that is published monthly. Pur- 
chasers of cows for milking purposes 
would like some assurance that cows are 
producers, and that bulls and heifers are 
out of dams that have known production 
records, In the Shorthorn World, Mr. 
G. L. Tormey asks, ‘‘What is a Milking 
Shorthorn anyway? Is it a cow that 
traces back to some cow that someone 
bought of Thomas Bates in 1848, or about 
that period, and that has some more than 
2,000 ancestors that have no particular 
claim or ability as producers, or is a Milk- 
ing Shorthorn an animal whose near an- 
cestors have been tested and are known 
publicly as able to produce milk and but- 
terfat at a profit?” 


If you claim you have Mtlking Short- 
horns, have them tested and be able to 
show the proof. The popular cow of Eng- 
land is the Milking Shorthorn. It has a 
right to be equally as popular in the corn 
belt of America, if breed enthusiasts will 
take the proper course to develop it. 


Prof. W. S. Robison, of the Ohio exper- 
iment station, announces completion of a 
test to determine the effect of ration on 
dressed yield. Corn fed pigs dressed 75 
per cent, barley fed pigs 73 per cent and 
oat fed pigs 71 per cent. Only the cost of 
dressed pork per pound to the packer 
was taken into account. Pigs fed barley 
or oats may, upon further investigation, 
have a higher value per pound. This 
should be determined before any reliance 
is placed on these figures. 


Who will hold the first. dairy sale in 
Iowa where all females are tested for 
both tuberculosis and contagious abor- 
tion? 





WINTER LOSSES OF BEES HEAVY 

The severity of the past winter will 
make it necessary for bee-keepers to 
manage their bees in accordance with 
the best principles of spring practice. 
The actual losses will be heavier than 
normal and the relative losses will be 
greater than can be realized at an early 
date. 

The first step in 


the program is to 
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BUTTERMILK 


nzilo POUND TRIAL PAIL for 60% in STAMPS 
A of De Soto Condensed Butter. 
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determine definitely how many colonies 
have died during the winter. All empty 
equipment must be removed from the 
yard and protected in a bee-tight room. 
This will prevent robbing, which is a 
disastrous occurrence in a yard even un- 
der the best of conditions, and is ruin- 
ous if disease should be present in the 
dead colony. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
— of ~ 7 oe an ae or change reach us — 

ater than W of the week p 
PS ~ issue in ever to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin ~ go 








advertisements, however. can usually be inserted if 
| maa late as Monday morning of the week of 
jasue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











HORSES 








PERCHERON HORSES 





STAND HOT WEATHER 
They are the best kind of a a big horse 
for hot weather 
If you want a stallion or 
writeus. We willhelp you find them. Send for 
the 1929 Percheron Review. Free. Address 
PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


a pair of mares 


Ellis McFartand, Secy. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Feur high class Percheron Stallions, two years old. 

Belgian Stailion, by Imp. Elise de Gouy, two years 
old, out of champion mare 

Clydesdale Stallion. two Years old, 

Hereford Bull, by Repeater, 192. 

Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State Cellege 


Ames, lowa 


Percheron Stallion 


Dictator No. 166876—weight 2150. Sound, black, eight 
years old. Forsale or trade. 


wih. 0. NOTZ, 

















Creston, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


'}\ AM WORTS fall boars and gilts. Will give a 

free membership in the Tamworth Swine Associ- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more head of Reg. 
Tamworths fiom ow Read Stock Farm, 
Box 111, R. BR. No.1, Davenport, lowa. 











yy ~~ WORTH BOARS—of fall and summer 
farrow—ready for service. Raise some fast gain- 
ing, rustling, cross-bred pigs. Also open gilts—ask 
for leafiet. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, Ia. Primary 7. 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Bears and older boars 
$35 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50. Sows ard gilts bred for fall farrow 
later on. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 











OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 


RODUCTION-BRED Poland Chinas. Fall 
pigs, boars and gilts shipped everywhere C. O. D. 
J.J. Feldman, Breda, lowa. 











HOLSTEINS 


ay hay splendid young Beilstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has record ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He ts a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8 to8 mos. of age. Ka. KRensink, Hospers, ia. 


AUCTION EERS 
ae eee 
H.8S.and W.B. DUNCAKR, Creston, lowa. 
We sel! all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


























$300 More 


Profit a Year 
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using your teams in Bigger Units 
And keeping them at Lower Cost 


Methods completely described in booklets, 
Horses-Mules-Power-Profit . (10 cents) 
Keeping Farm Teams at Low Cost (6 cents) 

The two together for 15 cents. 
Published by 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Suburb, 4 = Cily, 


and. Country 


YOU MAY HAVE every 


Cily Conventence 


Even the boon of cooking with gas is no 
longer restricted to large cities. Wherever 
you live you can cook with Skelgas — 
which is natural gas, purified, compressed 
into cylinders and delivered to any home. 
Skelgas is natural gas from the Texas 
“Panhandle,” a field that experts say will 
produce for the next fifty to one hundred 
vears. Skelgas is five times as concen- 
trated as city gas, Skelgas flows from its 
cylinder in a cabinet outside your house 
to your gas range with unvarying pressure. 
With Skelgas you are assured an efficient, 
constant fuel for many years to come. 
And how convenient you will find Skelgas 


to be! 


You strike a match, open a burner and in- 
stantly you have a clear, blue, sootless 
flame of intense heat. 


Skelgas is not carbide, kerosene nor gaso- 
line and hence requires none of the de- 
vices used with those fuels. A Skelgas 
installation consists merely of a modern 
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RADIO 


Listen in Friday Evenings at 
10:00 p. m. to the Skellodians 
over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; WOW, 
Omaha; WOC, Davenport; 
KSD, St. Louis; W DAF, Kan- 
eas City; KVOO, Tulsa; and 
KOA, Denver 
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7. Name 


vas range connected with a Skelgas cylin- 
der in a steel cabinet outside the house. 


A Constant Supply 


The Skelgas cabinet holds two cylinders. 
When one is emptied you turn on the 
other and have your dealer exchange the 
empty cylinder for a full one. As one cyl- 
inder holds enough Skelgas to cook for 
any average family many weeks, no one 
need ever be without a liberal supply on 
hand. 


The cost of Skelgas is reasonable. With 
the range often selected, an installation 
costs $142.50. You can spend less or more 
—the convenience is the same. And you 
have a year in which to pay. 

For the name of a Skelgas dealer and for 
literature that gives you complete infor- 
mation, mail the coupon below. Be pre- 
pared for hot weather by having Skelgas 
installed now. 


SKELLY OLL COR TAR 
Emma F. Holloway, 


Supervisor of Institutional Courses, School of House- 
hold Science and Arts, Pratt Institute — says:—“The 
gas stove has greatly aided in lessening kitchen 
labors and is well nigh universally popular s whenever 
gas can be obtained. Tt isan advance that only a house- 
wife can appreciate that those living away from gas 
mains can now cook in this convenient way by means 
of a transportable compressed gas, which gives just a3 
satisfactory service as that which is available to the 


city dweller. 


=SKELGAS 





"The ¢ [he COMPRESSED The COMPRESSED GOD NATURAL G. \L GAS 


} SkeLeas Utivity Division, SKELLY Oi. Company, ELporApo, Kansas 


ie Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with 
HT Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinder. 
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